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President Kennedy Receives Representatives of Belgrade Conference, 
Explains U.S. Position on Current World Situation 


On September 12 and 13 President Kennedy 
met with President Sukarno of the Republic of 
Indonesia and President Modibo Keita of the 
Republic of Mali, who were acting as represent- 
atives of the states represented at the Conference 
of Nonalined Nations which met at Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, September 1-6. Following is an ex- 
change of remarks between President Kennedy 
and Presidents Sukarno and Keita upon their ar- 
rival September 12, a statement by President 
Kennedy issued at the close of their talks on Sep- 
tember 13, and the text of identical letters de- 
livered to Presidents Sukarno and Keita person- 
ally by the President at the White House on Sep- 
tember 13, together with the text of a message to 
President Kennedy from the Belgrade conference. 


EXCHANGE OF REMARKS 


White House press release dated September 12 
President Kennedy 

I take great pleasure in welcoming once again 
to the United States President Sukarno. We ap- 
preciated the opportunity of your visit with us 
last spring, and we are delighted that you have 
come to visit us again. 

It is a great pleasure and satisfaction to wel- 
come President Keita to the United States for 
the first time, and we hope that though his visit 
may not be long he will come to understand our 
country and our people better for his visit with us. 

On behalf of the people of the United States 
and the Government of the United States, I ex- 
tend a warm welcome to our two distinguished 
visitors, who come representing the leaders, the 


*For text of President Kennedy’s message to the con- 
ference, see BULLETIN of Sept. 18, 1961, p. 478; for a 
White House statement announcing the visit of Presi- 
dents Sukarno and Keita, see ibid., Sept. 25, 1961, p. 518. 
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states, and the people who were assembled at the 
recent conference in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

We realize that they come on a mission of peace, 
and we want them to know that the people of this 
country share their great desire that the problems 
which disturb the tranquillity of the world be 
settled in a peaceful manner, in a manner which 
represents the desires of the people who are in- 
volved to live their own lives in freedom, a peace 
which is real, which permits an orderly settle- 
ment of difficult problems, a peace which repre- 
sents the basic aspirations of people everywhere— 
a matter of such great importance, quite rightly, 
to the people who met in Yugoslavia—to live out 
their own lives in the way they choose. 

So we are delighted, Mr. President, to welcome 
you. We are grateful to you for making the 
long voyage. We recognize that in coming, as 
you have, around the world to visit us here in the 
United States, your objectives are those which 
you share with us: a desire that the world may 
continue to move forward and that the people of 
the world may live out their lives in the way 
they wish and in the peace they want. 

Mr. President. 


President Sukarno 


My dear President Kennedy, today I am again 
in Washington, and for the fourth time. It was 
indeed, as you said, a long voyage from Belgrade 
to Washington, but it was a very pleasant one. 

I thank you, Mr. President, for the kind recep- 
tion and for your kind words. We both—Presi- 
dent Keita and I—have come here as, as you said, 
emissaries of the Belgrade conference of un- 
alined nations. The previous times I came here 
as a representative of the Indonesian Republic, a 
representative of 92 million people. But today 
I have come here, together with President Keita, 
as an envoy of the Belgrade conference, represent- 
ing about 750 million people. 
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Our task is not a task of mediation. No, our 
task is to communicate the thoughts and concerns 
of the Belgrade conference to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent—our thoughts and concerns about the pres- 
ent situation in the world. 

The world in which we are living now is a world 
in transition, and a world in transition to a new 
world is always full of conflicts—minor conflicts, 
medium conflicts, big conflicts—big conflicts es- 
pecially when big powers are involved. 

I spoke about our thoughts and our concerns 
of the Belgrade conference about the present sit- 
uation. We members of the Belgrade conference, 
25 nations—we do not command physical power, 
we do not command military power, we do not 
command big economic power. But we nonalined 
nations are the least inhibited in developing our 
thoughts and conceptions for the formation of a 
new world, a new world of freedom, of prosperity, 
of friendship and cooperation and brotherhood 
amongst nations. 

I am sure that, as you said, Mr. President, also 
the American people and you—yourself, Mr. 
President, you also—are very concerned about the 
world situation. And that is why I express the 
hope that our talks will bear fruit, in order to 
save this world from calamity and catastrophe. 
Thank you. 


President Keita * 

Mr. President, I come here as representative of 
the Belgrade conference with my friend President 
Sukarno. I come here for my first contact with 
this great country and the great people of the 
United States, people and country about whom 
I have heard so much for so many years. 

And yet I come here at a moment which is ex- 
tremely serious. I come here to bring to you, 
Mr. President, and to the American people the 
greetings not only of the 25 nations of the Bel- 
grade conference but also of the people which I 
represent myself, the people of Mali. 

And we are bringing to you a grave burden, 
Mr. President. We are bringing to you a mes- 
sage of trust, because we are quite certain that 
the people of the United States wish to live in 
peace and only in peace. 

We bring to you also a message of brotherhood, 
because we know that man, whichever be the color 


* As translated from the French. 
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of his skin, wants to live together and work to- 
gether in this common civilization, the civiliza- 
tion of the universe. 

We bring to you also, Mr. President, a message 
of peace. We bring to you this message because 
the young countries need peace. We need peace 
even more than the great countries and the great 
powers need it, because, as President Sukarno said, 
we have neither military nor economic power. 
And, moreover, we have the need of the help 
of the great nations to build up our own countries, 
to build up our own economies. 

However, as I said, we need more than anything 
peace, and that is why we need the peace and peace 
alone even more than the great powers need it. 

I would take advantage of my presence here, 
Mr. President, to establish a contact with the great 
people of the United States, the people whose 
struggle for its own development we have fol- 
lowed. Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


White House press release dated September 13 

We have welcomed the visit of President Sukar- 
no and President Keita on behalf of the nations 
which recently met in Belgrade, because we have 
viewed with growing concern the heightening ten- 
sion in world affairs. Statesmen everywhere have 
an urgent responsibility to make every effort to 
preserve the peace and to solve their differences by 
peaceful means. This can be done if all approach 
these differences with full understanding of the 
rights, obligations, and vital interests of others. 

The situation in Berlin is filled with danger. I 
have made it clear that the position of the West 
and of the West Berliners will be defended. I 
have also made it clear that we are ready to dis- 
cuss these matters with other governments, includ- 
ing the Government of the Soviet Union, and to 
search for the means to preserve an honorable 
peace. If that is the purpose on all sides, there 
is no need for resort to force. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Western Powers 
are meeting in Washington tomorrow [Septem- 
ber 14].4 Next week the Secretary of State will 


* For President Kennedy’s report to the Nation on the 
Berlin crisis, see BULLETIN of Aug. 14, 1961, p. 267. 
*See p. 545. 
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head the United States delegation to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. We understand 
that Foreign Minister [Andrei A.] Gromyko will 
also be present. This will provide an opportunity 
for serious talks about Germany and other prob- 
lems if the Soviet side proves willing. The chan- 
nels of diplomacy are open for the exploration of 
constructive steps toward a reduction of tension. 
Other means are available when they can serve a 
useful purpose. Meanwhile, it is clearly of the 
utmost importance that there be no unilateral acts 
which will make peaceful progress impossible. 


TEXT OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S LETTERS 


White House press release dated September 15 
Serremser 13, 1961 


Dear Mr. Present: I have studied with care 
the message from the Conference of Nonaligned 
Nations which you were good enough to present 
in person. The United States Government is 
aware that the nonaligned powers assembled at 
Belgrade represent an important segment of world 
opinion, and, especially, that their peoples share 
with ours a vital stake in the maintenance of the 
peace. In our continuing deliberations within the 
United States Government and with our Allies, we 
will give the message from the conference most 
careful consideration. 

As regards the proposal that I enter into direct 
negotiations with Premier Khrushchev, we are 
prepared to use existing and appropriate channels 
to establish the possibility of surmounting the 
present impasse. It has been and continues to be 
our policy to seek to settle our problems with 
others by peaceful means. We have not attempted 
to create crises, and we believe it is incumbent upon 
all responsible governments to explore all possible 
avenues, including negotiations at the highest 
levels, for mutually acceptable solutions of cur- 
rent international problems. However, unless 
such negotiations are carefully prepared before- 
hand they risk failure and may lead to deteriora- 
tion of the situation. We therefore feel that at a 
time of great tension it is particularly necessary 
that negotiations of the kind proposed by the Bel- 
grade Conference not only have careful prepara- 
tion but also a reasonable chance of success. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Western powers 
are meeting in Washington tomorrow. Next week 
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the Secretary of State will head the United States 
delegation to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. We understand that Foreign Minister 
Gromyko will also be present. This will provide 
an opportunity for serious talks about Germany 
and other problems if the Soviet side proves 
willing. The channels of diplomacy are open for 
the exploration of constructive steps toward a 
reduction of tension. Other means are available 
when they can serve a useful purpose. Meanwhile, 
it is clearly of the utmost importance that there 
be no unilateral acts which will make peaceful 
progress impossible. 

Given a realistic approach and a sincere desire 
on the other side as well as ours to reach a mutually 
acceptable solution, we see no reason why eventual 
negotiations should not be successful in coping 
with the present crisis. However, we do not intend 
to enter into negotiations under ultimata or 
threats. It is also clear that we do not propose to 
discuss either abdication of our responsibility or 
renunciation of the modalities for carrying out 
those responsibilities. 

Nevertheless, we believe it possible to find a solu- 
tion which can accommodate vital interests on 
both sides of the crisis. 

The United States has carefully noted the state- 
ments in the Belgrade Declaration recognizing 
that the Berlin and German situations are of vital 
importance to future developments in interna- 
tional relations. It has consistently been, and will 
continue to be, our policy to settle differences with 
realism and responsibility. We would note that 
this crisis has been initiated by Soviet not by 
American action. We endorse the Declaration’s 
reference to the rights of all nations to unity, self- 
determination, and independence, and its condem- 
nation of intimidation, intervention, and 
interference in the exercise of the right of self- 
determination. We presume that these principles 
apply equally to the people of Germany and 
Berlin. 

Our policies in this area have sought to respect 
these principles. We have absolutely no intention 
of resorting to force or threats of force to solve 
the Berlin and Germany problems, but we are 
determined to honor our commitments and are pre- 
pared to meet force with force if it is used against 
us. While the United States and its Allies are all 
agreed there must be negotiations on the problem, 
the Soviet Union must give indication of a readi- 
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ness to engage in discussion based on mutual 
respect. The only conditions it has yet exhibited 
any willingness to consider are conditions which 
jnvolve the surrender of Western rights. 

The United States continues to believe that con- 
clusion of an adequately controlled test ban agree- 
ment is a matter of greatest urgency. We wish to 
reaffirm, however, our belief that test ban negoti- 
ations should be resumed separately from nego- 
tiations on general and complete disarmament. 
The Soviet resumption of atmospheric testing has 
increased the urgency which attaches to the signa- 
ture of a complete treaty test ban. Complex nego- 
tiation on general disarmament should not be per- 
mitted to delay the achievement of this significant 
step forward. 

I would emphasize again my regret that the 
Soviet Union has rejected the offer of the United 
Kingdom and the United States Government to 
halt atmospheric tests creating fallout.® 

Only after a searching review of vital U.S. 
security interests and after the utmost provocation 
did we announce our intent to resume underground 
tests. The non-aligned nations may be assured 
of our continued willingness to negotiate an effec- 
tive treaty; but, meanwhile, the national security 
interests of our country and of our Allies in the 
Free World must be protected. The United States 
looks forward to full consideration of the test ban 
issue in the forthcoming United Nations General 
Assembly which we hope will move the Soviet 
Union to abandon its opposition to effective con- 
trols and toward acceptance of a test ban 
agreement. 

The United States is pleased to note that the 
participants in the recent conference in Belgrade 
mentioned the importance of an effective system 
of inspection and control. This is the crux of the 
matter. It is clear from United States proposals 
in the nuclear test negotiations that the United 
States contemplates inspection and control pro- 
cedures in the disarmament field in which the non- 
aligned countries, as well as others, would 
participate. 

For some months the United States has been 
conducting an intensive study of the problem of 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 18, 1961, p. 475, 
and Sept. 25, 1961, p. 515. 
* See p. 543. 
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general disarmament which resulted in a request 
to Congress to create a disarmament agency.’ The 
study has also resulted in the development of a 
comprehensive plan for general and complete dis- 
armament which is in the final stage of prepara- 
tions for public presentation. This plan provides 
for a program which will insure that the disarma- 
ment is general and complete; that war is no longer 
an instrument for settling international disputes; 
and that disarmament is accompanied by the 
creation of reliable procedures for peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and maintenance of peace in 
accordance with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The American commitment to these objectives 
goes deep. Our colleagues in the world commun- 
ity will not find us faint-hearted in this cause. 

Talks between the United States and the Soviet 
Union resumed September 6 in New York in a 
further effort to bring the two sides closer together 
and to work out a satisfactory disarmament forum. 
The proposals put forth by the United States by 
these talks provide for participation of non- 
aligned countries in future broad disarmament 
negotiations. They also provide for negotiations 


under the auspices of the United Nations if the 


Soviet Union will agree. The United States be- 
lieves the General Assembly will have an oppor- 
tunity to go into the matter since a Committee of 
the Whole exists in the form of the Disarmament 
Commission, which can be convened at any time. 

In conclusion, let me say, Mr. President, that 
we found elements in the message and in the 
Declaration which reflected a genuine desire to 
bring about a relaxation of tensions and which, 
if applied in a truly neutral and objective man- 
ner, could: be of positive benefit in easing world 
tensions. 

We respect, as always, the desire of other nations 
to remain non-aligned. We understand with 
sympathy and share their passion for peace. We 
are, as always, prepared to cooperate with all 
initiatives to bring about an improvement in the 


‘For text of a letter from President Kennedy trans- 
mitting a draft of legislation to establish a disarmament 
agency, together with a letter to the President from John 
J. McCloy, Adviser to the President on Disarmament, and 
text of a draft bill, see BULLETIN of July 17, 1961, p. 99; 
for statements by Secretary Rusk and Mr. McCloy in sup- 
port of the bill, see ibid., Sept. 4, 1961, p. 412, and Sept. 18, 
1961, p. 492. 
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world situation. We look forward to continued 
friendly relations with the governments and 
peoples participating in the Belgrade meeting. 
Sincerely, 
Joun F, Kennepy 


His Excellency His Excellency 


Dr. SorKaRno, Mop1e0 Kerra, 
President of the President of the 
Republic of Indonesia Republic of Mali 


TEXT OF MESSAGE FROM BELGRADE 
CONFERENCE 


We, the Heads of States and Government of our 
respective countries attending the Conference of Non- 
Aligned Countries held at Belgrade from September 1 
to September 6, venture to address Your Excellency on 
a subject of vital and immediate importance to all of 
us and to the world as a whole. We do so not only on 
our own behalf, but at the unanimous desire of the Con- 
ference and of our peoples. 

We are distressed and deeply concerned at the de- 
terioration in the international situation and the prospect 
of war which now threatens humanity. Your Excellency 
has often pointed to the terrible nature of modern war 
and the use of nuclear weapons, which may well destroy 
humanity, and has pleaded for the maintenance of world 


peace. 
Yet we are at the brink of this very danger that 


menaces the world and humanity. We are fully aware 
that Your Excellency is as anxious as any of us to avoid 
this dreadful development which will not only end the 
hopes that we all have cherished for the advancement 
of our peoples but is a challenge to human survival. We 
are certain that Your Excellency will do everything in 
your power to avert such a calamity. 

Having regard, however, to the gravity of the crisis 
that menaces the world and the urgent need to avert 
the developments that may precipitate it, we take the 
liberty of urging on the Great Powers concerned that 
negotiations should be resumed and pursued so that the 
danger of war might be removed from the world and man- 
kind adopt ways of peace. In particular, we earnestly 
request for direct negotiations between Your Excellency 
and the President of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R., who represent the two most powerful nations 
today and in whose hands lies the key to peace or war. 
We feel convinced that, devoted as both of you are to 
world peace, your efforts through persistent negotiations 
will lead to a way out of the present impasse and enable 
the world and humanity to work and live for prosperity 
and peace. We feel sure that Your Excellency will ap- 
preciate that this letter is written because of our love 
of peace and our horror of war and the compelling desire 
that a way out must be found before mankind is faced 
with a terrible disaster. 
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‘President Announces Resumption 


of Nuclear Tests 


White House Statement 


White House press release dated September 15 


President John F. Kennedy announced [on 
Septembér 15] that the United States conducted 
an underground nuclear weapons development 
test of low yield at the Nevada test site at 1 p.m. 
The detonation has produced no fallout. This is 
in marked contrast to Soviet nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere. 

The United States was forced reluctantly to 
make the decision to resume testing after years of 
attempting to reach a nuclear test ban with the 
Soviet Union when the Soviet Union without 
warning but after a great deal of preparation 
resumed testing in the atmosphere. We have an- 
nounced 10 such Soviet tests—3 of them in the 
megaton range. 

Today’s test was the first in the joint Atomic 
Energy Commission—Department of Defense pro- 
gram to strengthen the defense of the free world. 
The resumption of extensive Soviet testing has 
made this action necessary to fulfill the responsi- 
bilities of the U.S. Government to its own citizens 
and to the security of other free nations. 

In addition, as the program progresses, tests 
will be utilized to provide information in support 
of the U.S. programs to improve means of de- 
tecting and identifying nuclear explosions for 
possible use in an international nuclear test control 
system (Vela),? and to study the use of nuclear 
detonations for peaceful purposes (Plowshare). 

The United States once again affirms its readi- 
ness to negotiate a controlled test ban agreement 
of the widest possible scope. 


Letters of Credence 
Portugal 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Portugal, 
Pedro Theotonio Pereira, presented his creden- 
tials to President Kennedy on September 15. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Pres- 
ident’s reply, see Department of State press re- 
lease 635 dated September 15. 


*¥For a statement by Arthur H. Dean on the Vela pro- 
gram, see BuLLETIN of Aug. 28, 1961, p. 375. 
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United States and Japan Exchange 
Notes on Nuclear Tests 


UNITED STATES NOTE! 


Press release 630 dated September 13 
Sepremser 13, 1961 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to His Excellency the Ambassador of Japan and 
has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of his 
note of September 6, 1961, with regard to the 
statement made by the President of the United 
States of America on September 5, 1961,? concern- 
ing the resumption of nuclear weapon tests in 
the laboratory and underground. 

The United States Government desires, as a 
matter of the greatest urgency, to conclude an 
effectively controlled treaty banning nuclear 
weapon tests, and is therefore entirely sympa- 
thetic with the relevant considerations set forth 
in the note of the Japanese Government. The 
United States Government particularly shares the 
earnest wish of the Japanese Government, ex- 
pressed in the final paragraph of its note: 


. . . that agreement on the suspension of nuclear tests 
in the atmosphere, as proposed jointly by the United 
States and the United Kingdom Governments to the So- 
viet Government on September 3, will be realized ; and that 
furthermore, an international agreement to suspend all 
nuclear tests which will be accompanied by effective in- 
spection and control measures will be established without 
delay. 


The United States Government and the United 
Kingdom Government, beginning on March 21, 
1961, when negotiations were resumed at the Con- 
ference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests at Geneva, presented the Soviet Government 
with a series of new compromise proposals de- 
signed to reach agreement on all major outstand- 
ing issues in these negotiations.* The Soviet 
reply to these proposals offered by the Western 


* Handed to Japanese Ambassador Koichiro Asakai by 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs Walter P. 
McConaughy at the Department of State on Sept. 13. 

* BULLETIN of Sept. 18, 1961, p. 475. 

*For the text of a draft treaty on the discontinuance 
of nuclear weapon tests introduced in the conference on 
Apr. 18, 1961, see ibid., June 5, 1961, p. 870; for texts of 
a U.S. note of June 17 to the Soviet Government and a 
Soviet aide memoire of June 2, see ibid., July 3, 1961, 
p. 18. 
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Governments was to refuse to negotiate, to make 
radical retrograde proposals on several important 
issues already agreed upon at the conference table, 
and finally to demand that either all Soviet pro- 
posals be accepted or that the question of the 
nuclear test ban be merged with the future com- 
plex negotiations over general and complete dis- 
armament. Nevertheless, the United States and 
the United Kingdom persisted in their attempts 
to reach early agreement. As recently as Au- 
gust 29, 1961, the United States and the United 
Kingdom introduced new proposals designed to 
meet, as far as possible, Soviet positions on vital 
issues of the conference. 

The developments in these negotiations are well 
known to the Japanese Government which has 
kept itself currently informed on their progress 
through consultations with the United States Gov- 
ernment and which, in addition, has made sub- 
stantial and valuable contributions to the discus- 
sions of this subject during past meetings of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The Soviet resumption of nuclear weapon tests 
and refusal to negotiate an agreement was greeted 
with shock and regret by the United States Gov- 
ernment ‘ and by the whole world. With the hope 
of sparing mankind from the potential dangers of 
nuclear fallout, the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
urged the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. to record promptly agreement on 
their proposal not to conduct nuclear tests which 
take place in the atmosphere and which produce 
radioactive fallout.© Their aim was to protect 
mankind from the hazards of atmosphere pollu- 
tion engendered by such testing and to contribute 
to the reduction of international tensions. Re- 
grettably the Soviet Union has now rejected this 
further initiative of the United States and the 
United Kingdom to halt nuclear testing.® 

The Soviet Union’s program of testing is pro- 
gressing rapidly, suggesting that extensive secret 
preparations for test resumption were undertaken 
during a major portion of this year’s session of 
the Geneva conference. In addition, the Soviet 
Union has announced its testing program is de- 
signed to develop a super terror weapon—a 100 


“ Ibid., Sept. 18, 1961, p. 475. 
*For text of the U.S.-U.K. proposal, see ibid., p. 476. 
* Ibid., Sept. 25, 1961, p. 515. 
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megaton bomb. It was in the face of these threats, 
and only after a rigorous and thorough review 
of vital security interests, that the President of the 
United States announced the intention of this 
government to begin a program of underground 
nuclear testing which would cause no fallout. 

The United States Government shares the re- 
gret of the Japanese people and the Japanese 
Government that the Soviet Union has refused to 
conclude a nuclear test ban agreement and that 
it has also rejected the proposal that nuclear tests 
not be conducted in the atmosphere. It sees in 
this action a disdain for the security and well- 
being of all mankind. Unfortunately, these ac- 
tions of the Soviet Union have inevitably forced 
the United States to undertake the necessary meas- 
ures for the protection of the security interests 
of the United States and of the free world. 

The United States Government, like the Japa- 
nese Government, reaffirms its earnest desire that 
an international agreement to suspend nuclear 
tests under effective international inspection and 
control will be concluded without delay. To this 
end, the United States has asked for full and 
complete consideration of the urgent need for an 
effectively controlled treaty banning nuclear 


weapon tests at the forthcoming Sixteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations.’ 

The United States Government expresses the 
hope that the Government of Japan will lend its 
support to this objective as it has in the past. 


JAPANESE NOTE * 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1961 


The Ambassador of Japan presents his compliments 
to the Honorable the Secretary of State and, with re- 
gard to the statement made by the President of the 
United States of America on September 5th last con- 
cerning the resumption of nuclear tests in the laboratory 
and underground, has the honor, under instructions from 
the Japanese Government, to state as follows: 

Having the misfortune of being the first and only 
country to have experienced the physical effects of dread- 
ful nuclear explosions, Japan has consistently addressed 
to any country conducting nuclear tests vigorous pro- 
tests demanding the suspension of such tests in the hope 
that such misfortune shall never again befall mankind. 
Moreover, Japan has always exerted great efforts for the 


* Tbid., July 31, 1961, p. 184. 
* Handed to Assistant Secretary McConaughy by Am- 
bassador Asakai at the Department of State on Sept. 6. 
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passing by the United Nations General Assembly of reso- 
lutions for suspension of nuclear tests and prevention of 
dissemination of nuclear weapons. Through these efforts 
Japan has hoped that those countries concerned would 
suspend all nuclear testing and that an international 
agreement accompanied by an effective control system be 
reached at the earliest possible date. 

The Japanese Government deeply regrets that the So- 
viet Union has announced its unilateral decision to re- 
sume nuclear testing on August 30th, despite the fact 
that negotiations on the suspension of nuclear testing 
among the countries concerned were still being continued 
at Geneva and that tests have already been carried out 
in the atmosphere on three occasions. The Japanese 
Government, therefore, immediately filed a strong pro- 
test with the Soviet Government. 

Regardless of the presence or otherwise of any fallout, 
the decision taken by the U.S. Government to resume 
nuclear tests in the laboratory and underground is a 
matter of regret for the Japanese Government. The 
Japanese Government reiterates the deep concern of the 
Japanese people concerning the resumption of nuclear 
testing by the U.S. Government and hereby submits its 
protest. 

The Japanese Government earnestly requests the U.S. 
Government to respond to the fervent and sustained wish 
of the Japanese people for the suspension of nuclear tests 
and to reconsider the decision and to suspend its execution. 

In the interest of the peace and welfare of all mankind, 
it is the earnest wish of the Japanese Government that 
agreement on the suspension of nuclear tests in the at- 
mosphere, as proposed jointly by the United States and 
the United Kingdom Governments to the Soviet Govern- 
ment on September 3, will be realized; and that further- 
more, an international agreement to suspend all nuclear 
tests which will be accompanied by effective inspec- 
tion and control measures will be established without 
delay. 


Western Foreign Ministers Discuss 
Measures To Meet Soviet Threats 


Communique 


Press release 637 dated September 16 


The Foreign Ministers of France [Maurice 
Couve de Murville], the United Kingdom [Lord 
Home], the United States [Secretary Rusk] and 
the Federal Republic of Germany [Heinrich von 
Brentano] met in Washington September 15 and 
16. This meeting represents a further step in the 
process of continuing consultation among the Four 
Powers, designed to coordinate policies and actions 
to meet Soviet threats. 

The Ministers discussed the dangerous heighten- 
ing of world tension brought about since their last 
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meeting by Soviet unilateral actions in Berlin, 
such as those of August 18, and by the Soviet deci- 
sion to resume extensive nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere. The Ministers reviewed the progress 
reports submitted to them on the political, eco- 
nomic and military measures which the Four 
Powers are undertaking to meet the situation. 
The Ministers agreed that a peaceful solution to 
the problem of Germany and Berlin can be 


The Current World Scene 


by Ernest K. Lindley * 


Your invitation to speak here complimented me 
highly. When you first extended it, I believe 
that you and your associates were under the im- 
pression that I was still a journalist. When I 
told you that I had gone into the State Depart- 
ment, you cheerfully assured me, after a few 


hours of hesitation, that I would be welcome 
nevertheless. 

I understood the hesitation. I had hesitated a 
good deal longer before I put aside, even tem- 
porarily, an occupation in which I had been en- 
gaged for more than 37 years, not counting part- 
time journalism during my school and college 
years. For more than 23 of those years I was a 
signed columnist and, at intervals, a commentator 
on radio and TV, not badly paid for giving free 
advice not only to Secretaries of State but to other 
Cabinet members and even to Presidents. On 
occasion I even ventured to commend or chide the 
Supreme Court. The advice was given freely— 
in two senses. It was generous in quantity. And 
it cost the recipients only the nominal cost of a 
newspaper or magazine or, when broadcast, only 
the price of listening to the commercial. 

When some old friends, led by George C. Mc- 
Ghee, Counselor of the State Department and 


* Address made before the national convention of the 
Federal Bar Association at Washington, D.C., on Sept. 
15 (press release 634). Mr. Lindley is a Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of State and a member of the 
Policy Planning Council of the Department of State. 
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achieved if both sides are prepared to undertake 
discussions which take account of the rights and 
interests of all concerned. They agreed that an 
effort should be made to ascertain if there exists a 
reasonable basis for negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. 

This meeting will be followed by the normal 
process of consultation in the North Atlantic 
Council. 


Chairman of its Policy Planning Council, in- 
vited me to come into the Department, I de- 
murred, as I had done in the cases of similar 
invitations in the past. I couldn’t see why the 


- Government should pay me for giving the advice 


it was already getting for nothing. And I didn’t 
see why I should take a pay cut and confine my 
advice to one department when I could earn a 
good deal more by continuing to advise the whole 
United States Government—and a good many 
foreign governments as well. 

I am afraid I succumbed to flattery. My 
friends in the State Department reminded me that 
these are parlous times and that they were wres- 
tling with some rather perplexing problems. 
They pointed out that for years I had been solv- 
ing complex problems neatly and quickly—usually 
in not more than 800 words per problem, at the 
rate of at least one a week and sometimes as often 
asoneaday. They said it was my patriotic duty 
to teach the secret of this streamlined method to 
the policymaking officials of the State Depart- 
ment. 

So, for 3 months now, I have been in the State 
Department. I regret to say that its backlog of 
problems doesn’t seem to be appreciably smaller 
now than it was in mid-June. I have discovered 
that it takes a little longer to solve problems on 
the inside than on the outside. That isn’t due in 
any large measure to red tape or other traditional 
bureaucratic obstacles. Certainly it is not due to 
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lack of effort or to short hours of work. Nor is 
it due to lack of brainpower. I have never seen 
any group of men work harder, faster, or longer 
hours than do the top 30 or 40 people in the State 
Department and many on their staffs. Few of 
them work less than 6 days a week, and some of 
them usually work 7. Last Sunday was the first 
day off since May for the Secretary of State, and 
it was not altogether a day of rest, as he had to 
deal with some important dispatches and read 
some of the official papers he took home with him. 

As a journalist taking a first look from the in- 
side, I am impressed also with the high level of 
intelligence, knowledge, and general competence 
in the upper reaches of the State Department— 
and indeed in the middle and many of the lower 
reaches. I had known some of these men pre- 
viously, from slightly to moderately well. In more 
than 28 years of “covering” Washington I had 
seen the State Department grow in quality as well 
as in size. I had seen brilliant young Foreign 
Service officers, such as “Chip” Bohlen and Alexis 
Johnson, develop into seasoned professional dip- 
lomats, second to none in the world. In journalist 
surveys abroad during the postwar years I had 
noticed and written of the progressive improve- 


ment of our representation in many areas of the 
world. I knew also many of the so-called “fresh 
faces”—the Presidential appointees and others in 


the Department. Actually, most of them are 
“retreads’—men with extensive prior experience 
in world affairs. Indeed, I wrote last spring, 
before I had the remotest thought of going into 
the State Department myself, that there had been 
assembled there and in related agencies concerned 
with international affairs, including the Treasury, 
the most impressive array of brains and experience 
within my years of observation as a Washington 
correspondent. After watching them at close 
range for 3 months, I find no reason to amend that 
conclusion. On the contrary, I have learned that 
many of the officials and officers I had not known 
before have the same order of superior talent as 
those I had in mind when I wrote in the spring. 
Among them I emphatically include my colleagues, 
most of them unknown to the public, in that inner 
recess, or think-cell, the Policy Planning Coun- 
cil. I consider it a high privilege to be associated 
with them. They have given me three of the most, 
stimulating months of my life. 


October 2, 1961 


Communist Strategy for Worldwide Victory 

When we review the current world scene, it is 
evident that our most serious problems spring 
from the existence of lawless forces which are 
determined to destroy the free way of life. When 
Khrushchev boasts that he will “bury” us, he is 
not merely a philosophical Marxist putting his 
faith in an historical inevitability. He is also a 
Leninist, alert and eager to expedite that allegedly 
inexorable process. And let us not forget that 
Lenin taught, and all true Leninists believe, that 
any means, any trickery, any deceit, is justifiable 
if it promotes the ultimate worldwide victory of 
communism. 

Khrushchev outlined his global strategy with 
relative candor in his speech of January 6 of this 
year to a group of high Soviet Communist theo- 
reticians. That speech was a report on conclusions 
of the Moscow conference of Communist leaders 
from 81 nations in November and December 1960. 
Khrushchev’s address was entitled “For New 
Victories of the World Communist Movement.” 
It set forth a program of action. 

Of central interest was Khrushchev’s explana- 
tion of the meaning of “peaceful coexistence.” 
He said it meant, first of all, competition in pro- 
duction and living standards. (So far, fair 
enough. We welcome that sort of competition.) 
But, he explained, “peaceful competition” means 
much more. It means the spread of communism 
by all means short of a great war. I quote from 
him: 

Thus, the policy of peaceful coexistence, as regards its 
social content, is a form of intense economic, political, 


and ideological struggle of the proletarian against the 
aggressive forces of imperialism in the international 


arena. 

From “peaceful coexistence,” Khrushchev did 
not exclude the use of force. He specifically in- 
cluded “wars of liberation” and “popular upris- 
ings.” The only kind of war he said by all means 
must be avoided is a global thermonuclear war. 
(Such a war would of course inflict mortal dam- 
age on the Soviet Union.) But, as we have seen 
again in recent weeks, Khrushchev does not shrink 
from terroristic threats of nuclear onslaught on 
nations which resist Soviet aggression. 

The focal point of gravest danger now, of 
course, is Berlin. The Berlin crisis is a manu- 
factured crisis—100 percent a Communist product. 
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It probably stems in part from the failures of the 
Communist regime in the Soviet Zone of Germany, 
a regime imposed and maintained by force and 
undoubtedly hated by a vast majority of the 
people it rules. One continual proof of its un- 
popularity was the flow of refugees from the 
Soviet Zone to West Berlin and the Federal 
German Republic. From 1949, when records be- 
gan to be kept, until August of this year they 
numbered more than 2,600,000—in addition to 
those who had fled earlier. Contrary to Com- 
munist propaganda, this exodus was not en- 
couraged by the Western Powers, the Federal Re- 
public, or the Government of West Berlin. In 
fact high officials of the Federal Republic often 
appealed to Germans in the Soviet Zone to re- 
main there. They did not want to see East Ger- 
many depleted of its most stalwart elements. 
Over the years the East German authorities re- 
sorted to increasingly stringent measures to halt 
the exodus. But they were unable to, especially by 
_ the escape route through Berlin. 
month they took the desperate step of sealing the 
border between East and West Berlin. The con- 
crete wall which they have erected along the sector 
line is a confession of dismal failure and visible 
proof that the Soviet Zone is in fact a prison— 
as indeed are all the Soviet satellites. 

Communist objectives in regard to Berlin un- 
questionably go far beyond closing the main 
escape hatch from East Germany. The contrast 
between the prosperity and freedom of West Ber- 
lin and conditions in East Berlin and East Ger- 
many is a standing indictment of the Communist 
system. The Communists prate of “peaceful com- 
petition.” For more than a decade Berlin has 
been a test tube of peaceful competition, with re- 
sults which the Communists obviously find ex- 
tremely distasteful, if not fatal to their claims 
that their system is superior. Undoubtedly the 
Communists would like either to take over or 
strangle West Berlin. 

Beyond that, Khrushchev unquestionably would 
like to humiliate the West. One of his constant 
objectives is to disrupt the defensive alliances of 
the free world and expel American military 
power from the Eurasian continent and adjacent 
islands. To cause the United States, France, 
Britain, and their NATO allies to shrink away 
from their solemn commitments to preserve the 
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Finally last . 


freedom of West Berlin would be a giant stride 
toward that objective. 


Issues Regarding West Berlin 

For the Western allies the “gut” issues in re- 
gard to West Berlin are the viability of West 
Berlin, the Western presence in the city, and ac- 
cess to and from it. These are the interlocking 
essentials which we are determined to defend. 
Khrushchev accuses the West of threatening war 
because he intends to sign a peace treaty with the 
Soviet Zone regime. Nobody can prevent him 
from signing a treaty or any other piece of paper 
with that or any other of his puppets. That, as 
has often been said, would be only an exercise in 
ventriloquism. The threat of conflict arises from 
his contention that such a “peace treaty” would 
annul Western rights in regard to Berlin. Those 
rights were not conferred by the Soviet Union but 
derive from the defeat of the Nazi regime. They 
were confirmed by many agreements to which the 
Soviet Union pledged its word. 

The Soviet Union has violated many of its 
solemn agreements with regard not only to Berlin 
and Germany but to Eastern Europe. In fact it 
has violated most of them where it could impose 
its will by force. The stationing of East German 
troops in Berlin, the sealing of the sector border, 
and related actions are further violations of Soviet 
pledges. One must hope that the Soviet success 
in violating so many agreements with impunity 
has not deceived Khrushchev into thinking that 
the Communists can, with impunity, actually wipe 
out or whittle away Western rights regarding 
Berlin. 

Khrushchev has spoken of negotiations. But, as 
usual, he seems to rest on the assumption that 
“What’s mine is mine, and what’s yours is nego- 
tiable.” His statements to President Kennedy at 
Vienna ? and to others since then have not afforded 
much hope of useful negotiations. 

Nevertheless, as President Kennedy and Secre- 
tary Rusk have declared, we are prepared to enter 
into “meaningful” negotiations. The channels of 
communication between Moscow and the West are 
open. Secretary Rusk and other Western foreign 
ministers will be in New York next week for the 


United Nations General Assembly. Soviet For- 


* For background, see BULLETIN of June 26, 1961, p. 991. 
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eign Minister Gromyko also will be there. 
Perhaps we shall soon begin to find out whether 
there are possibilities of meaningful negotiations. 


Other Theaters in the Global Struggle 


The Berlin crisis should not cause us to forget or 
neglect other theaters in the global struggle. 
While the Soviets continue to try to divide and 
weaken the West, they persistently pursue also 
their grand strategy of trying to separate the West 
from the underdeveloped nations, of trying to win 
the friendship and eventually the allegiance and 
control of the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Their purpose is, in short, to encircle 
and eventually to strangle us. 

The old imperialist systems have all but com- 
pletely vanished from Asia and are rapidly dis- 
appearing from Africa too. The Asian and 
African peoples have rejected totally and finally 
the notion that the white man is entitled to any 
special privileges, as have the young, educated 
leaders of racial minorities in our country. They 
are liberating themselves also from _ their 
traditional societies—tribal, patriarchal, or feudal. 
They are determined to liberate themselves from 
ignorance and poverty. They know that man need 
not live like an animal at the bare level of 
subsistence. 

Most of these nations are weak. Some have been 
beset by chaos from war or civil disturbance, often 
of Communist origin. In most the educated 
people capable of governing and of building 
modern economies are only a thin crust. All need 
technical aid, and nearly all need capital. 

In the struggle for Asia and Africa the West 
suffered initially from the fact that most of the 
former imperial masters were Western. But it 
had one great initial advantage—that the Asian 
and African revolutions were inspired chiefly by 
Western ideas. More than that, they have been 
led, for the most part, by men educated in Western 
universities or in schools and universities in Asia 
and Africa where Western ideas were inculcated. 
I know many of these men. Most of them think 
as we do about political democracy and the rights 
of man. 

The Communists have tried hard to gain control 
of the Asian and African nationalist movements, 
so far with little success. Undoubtedly they will 
keep on trying, using all the weapons in their 
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arsenal from propaganda through economic seduc- 
tion to force. 

Asa journalist I long supported a bigger foreign 
aid program and more money for educational and 
cultural exchanges. I found myself continually 
perplexed by the persistence of the notion that 
these programs were not accomplishing anything. 
I had traveled enough to be sure in my own mind 
that they had accomplished a great deal. Indeed, 
as a taxpayer I have never begrudged a dollar of 
my money spent on foreign aid and educational 
exchanges. I don’t think much of my share of the 
tax load has been more usefully spent in the past 
or could be more usefully spent in the future. 

The central issue in this global struggle is the 
right of self-determination. It is, in the words 
of Secretary Rusk,’ “. . . the announced determi- 
nation to impose a world of coercion upon those 
not already subjected to it .... At stake is the 
survival and growth of the world of free 
choice ... and free cooperation... .” That 
central issue, he pointed out, “is posed between the 
Sino-Soviet empire and all the rest, whether allied 
or neutral ; and it is now posed in every continent.” 

Regrettably, quite a few leaders of non- 
Communist nations don’t realize this, and others, 
while realizing it, find it inexpedient to say so 
publicly. They want self-determination for 
Asians and Africans but don’t show much concern 
about self-determination for the people of Berlin 
or for the peoples under Communist tyranny in 
Europe and Asia. 


Increased Realism About Communism 


But I don’t think we should be too discouraged 
by these manifestations of parochialism or indif- 
ference. In 1955 I attended the Asian-African 
conference at Bandung and visited some 15 Asian 
countries en route. Two years ago I revisited 
nearly all of those same countries. On that sec- 
ond survey I found much heartening evidence of 
increased realism about communism—a wider 
realization that communism is the enemy, not the 
friend it professes to be, of Asian nationalism. I 
found a wider understanding of Communist tac- 
tics. For this shift in attitude, Communist ac- 
tions were partly responsible—especially the 


* For an address by Secretary Rusk before the National 
Press Club on July 10, 1961, see ibid., July 31, 1961, p. 175. 
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rough tactics of the Chinese Communists and of 
local Communists. But I found also a better un- 
derstanding of American purposes. Time and 
experience had convinced many doubting Asians 
that American policy is really anti-imperialist and 
that it seeks only to help free people to preserve 
their independence and achieve a better life. 

Experience is a great teacher. As time passes, 
more and more leaders in non-Communist nations 
will come to realize, I believe, that communism is 
as much their enemy as it is ours. 

Personally I should like to see the label “neu- 
tralist” abolished, not just because most of the 
non-Communist nations which are not allied with 
us object to it but because there are several kinds 
of “neutralism.” 

The label “nonalined,” which many of them 
prefer, also conceals diverse attitudes. One self- 
proclaimed “nonalined” government is a voluntary 
Soviet satellite. A few others tend more to the 
Soviet side than to the free world’s. Some lurch 
back and forth hoping to gain a momentary ad- 
vantage or a little more economic or military aid. 
Some are just scared. Some are naive. Some, 
although not allied with the West, know that their 
freedom and hopes of economic development de- 
pend on the strength and help of the West. Some, 
although technically neutral for various specific 
reasons, are as stanch as we are in their devotion 
to the principles of freedom. Very few are not 
determined to preserve their own independence. 
(Were I still a journalist, I would cite examples 
in each of these categories. ) 

Although we hope that, in time and with more 
experience, more of the “nonalined” nations will 
see the true nature of this global struggle, we 
don’t expect them always to agree with us. The 
world community of free peoples which we seek 
will be a world of diversity. We hope that it 
will be a world governed by law and faithful 
adherence to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Our ultimate hopes ride with the ideas and 
examples of political freedom, of individual 
rights, of law, and with their power to transform 
the Communist tyrannies. Personally I have 
never doubted that we can win this struggle if we 
make and unflaggingly sustain a greater effort. 
In talking as a journalist with leaders of other 
nations I sometimes asked what, in a few words, 
they would most like to say to the American 
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people. The response I am about to repeat was 
made by a devout Moslem about halfway eround 
the world. It was more eloquent than some, but 
contained the gist of many. He said this: “God 
has given it to the United States of America, at 
this juncture in the history of mankind, to be 
able to save civilization. We are with you. All 
men who love freedom are with you. Together 
we can win this struggle, provided you never 
forget that it has to be won, provided you never 
falter, never flinch, never yield.” 


U.S. Hopes for Cease-Fire in Katanga, 
Supports Integrity of Congo Nation 


Department Statement 


Press release 638 dated September 16 

The United States is deeply concerned at the 
fighting in Katanga. Reports about the number 
of casualties and the local military situation are 
still fragmentary. The United States strongly 
hopes that these hostilities will be brought to a 
speedy conclusion. 

The aim of the United Nations in the Congo 
is established in Security Council and General 
Assembly resolutions. Under these resolutions 
the U.N. executive has helped provide the internal 
security and external support which was necessary 
to enable the Congolese to arrange their own po- 
litical destiny in their own way. The United 
States has supported and continues to support 
the integrity of the Congolese nation, which is 
called for by U.N. resolutions. 

We understand that the Secretary-General, who 
is now in the Congo, is making every effort to 
achieve a cease-fire and get talks about reconcilia- 
tion started again. It is essential that moves to 
this end be pushed to a rapid conclusion so that 
the Katanga can play a constructive role in the 
life and government of the Congo. 

Restoration of order and the effective presence 
of the United Nations in all sections of the Congo 
would open the way for peaceful processes to 
give effect to the policy of the United Nations, 
adopted by the Security Council on February 21, 


1961, “. . . that the solution of the problem of 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 18, 1961, p. 368. 
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the Congo lies in the hands of the Congolese 
people themselves without any interference from 
outside and that there can be no solution without 
conciliation.” 


Chairman of Council for National 
Reconstruction of Korea To Visit U.S. 


White House Announcement 
White House press release dated September 12 


President Kennedy has extended an invita- 
tion to Lt. Gen. Pak Chung Hee, the Chairman 
of the Supreme Council for National Reconstruc- 
tion of the Republic of Korea, to pay a visit to 
Washington on November 14 and 15. President 
Kennedy is looking forward with great pleasure 
to meeting Chairman Pak. President Kennedy 
and Chairman Pak will discuss subjects which 
are currently engaging the attention of both 
Governments. 


Department Urges Maryland To Pass 
Public Accommodations Bill 


Statement by Pedro Sanjuan 
Assistant Chief of Protocol 


I have had the honor to be asked to come before 
you as a representative of the Department of State 
to acquaint you with a most serious situation 
affecting the lives of all Americans. 

The key to the solution of this problem is largely 
in the hands of the Legislature of the State of 
Maryland. Before some of you start wondering 
why the Department of State is interested in what 
may appear to some to be an internal matter within 
the State of Maryland, let me beg you to consider 
this rather as a request by the Department of State 
for the assistance of the State of Maryland in 
insuring the success of the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

I have come to inform you that the Department 
of State strongly supports the public accommo- 
dations bill which is up for your consideration and 
to explain to you why the Department of State 
supports such legislation. 


1Made before the Legislative Council of the General 
Assembly of Maryland at Baltimore, Md., on Sept. 13 
(press release 629). 
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Since World War II and the creation of the 
United Nations, the face of the earth has been 
changing rapidly. The nations of the Western 
World, which in previous decades were colonial 
powers, have adopted the policy of granting inde- 
pendence to their former colonies and protector- 
ates. What was once considered the Dark 
Continent of Africa is today made up of a large 
number of young nations, growing with vitality 
and vigor and torn between their cultural ties with 
Western institutions and their apprehensions about 
the good intentions of their former colonial 
masters. 

As you know, most of these nations are repre- 
sented in the United Nations General Assembly, 
where most are part of a considerable and influ- 
ential uncommitted bloc. In alliance with the 
nonalined nations of Asia, these new African 
nations are the deciding factor in almost any issue 
that is brought before the United Nations—and 
almost any international issue can be brought for 
consideration by the United Nations. 

The United States is anxious to see that these 
nations which have recently come onto the world 
scene maintain their independence and preserve 
their neutrality. We ask no more than that they 
should be impartial ‘observers and just critics of 
the two ways of life which are fighting for sur- 
vival in what has so far remained acold war. We 
believe that democracy, which respects the rights 
of the individual and jealously guards the dignity 
of all men, will in the long run outlast a system 
of government which sacrifices individual dignity 
in order to attain arbitrary goals determined by a 
tyrannical minority in the name of the welfare of 
the state. 

No force of propaganda, no scheme or plan of 
subversion, no pack of lies, however clever and 
deceptive, can withstand the overwhelming force 
of honesty, sincerity, and good will. In winning 
the confidence of these uncommitted nations we 
must rely on our two best weapons, which are 
honesty and sincerity. We believe in human dig- 
nity, in the equality of all men, and in the inalien- 
able basic rights of the individual. How effective, 
how persuasive can these arguments be if in our 
own country, and in plain view of the rest of the 
world, we fail to practice what we preach? 

How can we persuade these Africans and these 
Asians, whose skins range from dark to black, that 
we believe in human dignity when we deny our 





own citizens the right to this basic dignity on the 
basis of skin color? How can we expect the 
respect and friendship of new nonwhite nations 
when we humiliate the representatives of these 
nations by denying them the right to be served in a 
highway restaurant or in a city cafe? How can 
we expect these diplomats, on whom their govern- 
ments have placed the full responsibility to make 
decisions in the name of their country and whose 
duty it is to see that their national prestige is not 
tarnished during their tour of duty here—how 
can we expect these diplomats not to notice when 
the proprietor of a roadside cafe on Route 40 or a 
waitress in a Howard Johnson’s restaurant 
informs them that they cannot be served because 
they are automatically presumed to be inferior to 
the average white American citizen ? 

Since Khrushchev brought it up in September 
1960, the Communist countries at the United 
Nations have been pressing this point in order to 
win the support of the large bloc of uncommitted 
nations represented at the United Nations. The 
Communists have been making headway, and each 
day we come closer and closer to the vote which 
will move the United Nations out of New York 
and out of the United States because the United 
States does not uniformly recognize the equality 
and the dignity of all nations and all peoples, as is 
guaranteed by the charter of the United Nations. 

Recently during a period of 2 weeks four 
African ambassadors were humiliated by private 
restaurant owners on Route 40 in Maryland. One 
of them was refused a cup of coffee while he was 
en route to present his credentials to the President 
of the United States. I would like to put this in the 
clearest terms possible—that when an American 
citizen humiliates a foreign representative or 
another American citizen for racial reasons, the 
results can be just as damaging to his country as 
the passing of secret information to the enemy. 

Why does the Federal Government at this time 
seek the assistance of every loyal American in the 
State of Maryland? The State of Maryland has 
come a long way in recognizing civil rights and in 
insuring equal opportunities to all its citizens 
regardless of color. But the much-traveled route 
between the United Nations in New York and the 
White House in Washington is through the State 
of Maryland, and it is here, as statistics prove, that 
the majority of these incidents are likely to take 
place in spite of your desegregated schools or the 
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Governor’s Mansion, where visitors are welcome 
regardless of their color. 

We are told many individual proprietors would 
willingly seat all customers, provided that all other 
proprietors did likewise. This is then the very 
simple issue which the Department of State has 
to present before you today for your consideration. 
The Government needs your help in selling 
democracy to the world. It needs your help in 
eliminating a source of embarrassment to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and to the govern- 
ment of the State of Maryland. Your State is 
getting an undeserved reputation for backward- 
ness because the law in Maryland permits dis- 
crimination in places of public accommodation. 

The issue before the world today is whether 
democracy works better than tyranny or tyranny 
better than democracy. Your aid and support in 
passing the public accommodations bill will elimi- 
nate a source of embarrassment that greatly 
damages our relations with not only the neutral 
nations of the world but many nations which are 
stoutly with us in the fight for freedom. This bill, 
if passed, will prove that democracy does work, 
that in a democracy the rights and privileges of 
the individual are protected in accordance with the 
will of the people. 

At the beginning of World War II the Federal 
Government went to private industry and asked 
for better weapons to fight the war. The Govern- 
ment got these weapons, and we won the war. 
The Department of State comes to you now with a 
similar request: Give us the weapons to conduct 
this war of human dignity. The fight for decency 
against communism is everyone’s war in America. 


State Advisory Committee 
Holds Third Conference 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 12 (press release 627) that the third confer- 
ence of the State Advisory Committee to the 
Department of State was held on that day under 
the chairmanship of the Chief of Protocol, Angier 
Biddle Duke.! It was agreed by representatives 
of 30 States who attended the conference and by 
representatives of the White House and the De- 


*For background, see BuLLETIN of May 15, 1961, p. 
732, and July 3, 1961, p. 32. 
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partment of State that a definite program to en- 
courage and expand the travel of foreign diplo- 
mats and foreign visitors in the United States 
would be developed and coordinated by the Spe- 
cial Protocol Service Section under Pedro A. 
Sanjuan, Assistant Chief of Protocol. Liaison is 
to be maintained by this section with different 
departments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment bringing foreign visitors to the United 
States and with the representatives of the different 
State Governors in order to insure a more effective 
method of increasing and improving all means of 
facilitating travel for foreign diplomats and 
visitors in this country. 

The State representatives, who expressed eager- 
ness to take part in the successful implementation 
of U.S. foreign policy, have agreed to send to the 
Special Protocol Service Section an inventory of 
the cultural, historical, and scenic assets of each 
State best suited to convey to foreign visitors a 
broad and inclusive picture of American culture. 

One of the chief subjects of discussion was 
“Operation Weekend,” the Department’s plan for 
encouraging, planning, and coordinating the travel 
of high-level delegates to the U.N. General 
Assembly session scheduled to begin on Septem- 
ber 19.? 


President Sends Message to Conference 
on Science and World Affairs 


Following is the text of a message from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to the Conference on Science and 
World Affairs which convened at Stowe, Vt., on 
September 6. 


White House press release (Hyannis, Mass.) dated September 4 


I had looked forward to sending my best wishes 
to the Conference on Science and World Affairs 
under happier and more optimistic conditions than 
now prevail. The somber turn of events within 
the past week, a course against which your past 
Conferences have strongly counseled, makes all the 
more urgent the matters you meet to discuss. As 
you take up the problems of scientific cooperation 
and disarmament, I urge that you search with 
renewed diligence and imagination for practical 


? For an agenda and a list of the names of the partici- 
pants, see Department of State press release 627. 
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ways in which to set forth on both these paths to 
peace. 

Science remains universal, and the fruits of 
science, if wisely chosen, provide a means by which 
humanity can realize a full and abundant life. 
Yet the vitality of science, its ability to enrich our 
culture and our understanding, and the material 
benefits it promises all depend in large measure 
upon international pooling of knowledge and 
effort. National leaders who share this view must 
look to scientists such as yourselves for the ini- 
tiative and guidance to transform the desire to 
cooperate into actual achievement. We hope that 
out of the suggestions and proposals that you 
make, new ways can be found to extend the benefits 
of science, and to foster the trust and mutual un- 
derstanding that is essential to a prospering world. 

In the other area of your discussions, you will 
have an opportunity to advance the world-wide 
search for a solution to the central threat of our 
time, nuclear war. Your past Conferences have 
revealed that special knowledge and concern make 
you particularly sensitive to the meaning of this 
threat. The task of disarmament is not easy, and 
progress, the world has found, is not inevitable. 
But, when men of good will meet in such frank- 
ness as your discussions typify, the door to peace 
is open, reason can guide us forward, and all na- 
tions can begin to face their full responsibilities 
to mankind. 

I am hopeful that your deliberations, in their 
quiet and beautiful Vermont setting, will be 
informed by the objectivity of your science and 
inspired by the desire of men everywhere for peace. 
Despite setbacks, there is no more noble or urgent 
cause than the development of practical ways to 
bring closer the goal of reliable disarmament. 


Claims May Be Filed Under Austria’s 
Property Restoration Fund 


Press release 633 dated September 14 

The Department of State has been informed 
that claims may now be filed under the Fund for 
the Settlement of Certain Property Losses of Po- 
litical Persecutees (Fonds zur Abgeltung von 
Vermoegensverlusten politisch Verfolgter), estab- 
lished under recent Austrian legislation? pursu- 


* BULLETIN of May 8, 1961, p. 691. 





ant to an agreement? between the United States 
and Austria implementing article 26 of the Aus- 
trian State Treaty. Claims may be filed by 
persons who were subject to racial, religious, or 
political persecution in Austria from March 13, 
1938, to May 8, 1945, and whose bank accounts, 
securities, mortgages, or money were the subject 
of forced transfers or were confiscated by Nazi 
authorities. The Fund will also settle claims of 
the persecutees for payments of the discrimina- 
tory taxes known as “Reichsfluchtsteuer” and 
“Suehneleistung der Juden (JUVA).” The Fund, 
which will have a capital in the equivalent amount 
of $6 million, will be exempt from Austrian 
taxes, and payments from the Fund will not con- 
stitute income on which the recipients are liable 
for Austrian taxes. 

Awards are to be made from the Fund to claim- 
ants living on July 2, 1961, in the following order: 
(a) the former owner; (b) the spouse of the 
former owner; (c) the children of the first degree 
of the former owner, in equal parts; (d) if a child 
otherwise eligible for an award is deceased, the 
share of such child shall be distributed to his 
surviving children in equal parts; or (e) the 
parents or surviving parent of the former owner. 

Claimants are entitled to apply to the Fund re- 
gardless of their present residence. Applications 
must be submitted by August 31, 1962, and should 
be addressed to the Fonds zur Abgeltung von 
Vermoegensverlusten politisch Verfolgter, Tabor- 
strasse 2-6, Vienna II. Forms may be obtained 
from the above address or from the Austrian 
Embassy, 2343 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
D.C., or at the nearest Austrian consulate. 
Austrian consulates are located in New York, New 
Orleans, Chicago, Detroit, Portland (Oreg.), 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, Miami, At- 
lanta, Cleveland, Boston, and Seattle, and in- 
quiries for further information should be directed 
to Austrian representatives. 


U.S. and Panama Open Air Talks 


Press release 628 dated September 12 


The United States and Panama opened civil 
aviation consultations in Washington on Septem- 
ber 12. The talks, requested by the Government 
of Panama, concern the bilateral air transport 


*Treaties and Other International Acts Series 4253. 
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services agreement of 1949, as amended in 1952.1 
With a present route from Panama, via inter- 
mediate points in the Caribbean, to Miami, the 
Government of Panama seeks to obtain access for 
its airlines to additional points within the United 
States. 

The chairman of the U.S. delegation is Henry 
T. Snowdon, chief, Aviation Division, Depart- 
ment of State. Alan S. Boyd, Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, represents that agency. 
Marco A. Robles, Minister of Government and 
Justice of the Republic of Panama, is the chair- 
man of the Panamanian delegation. 


U.S. To Aid Republic of the Congo 
in Agricultural Development 


Press release 625 dated September 12 

The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 12 the signing of a contract between the 
International Cooperation Administration of the 
U.S. Government and the Agricultural Technical 
Assistance Foundation, Inc., for agricultural de- 
velopment in the Republic of the Congo. The 
new contract is in further implementation of the 
extensive educational program being carried out 
in the Congo by the United Nations. 

The U.N. civilian operation in the Congo has 
been working, in consultation with the Congo 
Government and the Congo Polytechnic Institute 
(a private education institute), on the develop- 
ment of educational programs in the Congo not 
only in agriculture but also in medicine and public 
health, home economics, engineering and mechan- 
ics, business and secretarial training, and pre- 
university studies. 

The Congo Polytechnic Institute envisions the 
establishment of these programs throughout the 
Congo in approximately 22 different centers in 
an effort, during the next 5 years, to give accele- 
rated training to 17,000 Congolese. The total 
program will require a minimum of 150 qualified 
instructors. A recent report from Dr, Omar L. 
Harzler, coordinator in the Congo of C.P.L., indi- 
cates there are now 31 instructors who have been 
cleared by the personnel committee of the insti- 
tute and who are either in the Congo already or 


who are soon to arrive to begin their work. 


* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1932 and 
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Within 5 years European and Amorican person- 
nel will be replaced by competent Congolese 
personnel for the ongoing program of the Congo 
Polytechnic Institute. 

The Agricultural Technical Assistance Founda- 
tion, with headquarters in Los Angeles, is an 
American nonprofit corporation developing agri- 
cultural education and extension in the Congo 
through the Congo Polytechnic Institute. 
ATAF’s program of assistance to agricultural de- 
velopment in the Congo will be supported not only 
by ICA but by foundations, industries, individ- 
uals, and other private agencies. There will be a 
minimum of three technical agricultural schools 
established responding to the needs of the tropical, 
semitropical, and highland regions of the Congo. 
All instruction will be given in French. At least 
5 of the proposed 22 centers will be in operation 
by October of this year. The ATAF looks upon 
this educational program as one of the signifi- 
cant efforts to bring greater stability to the Congo 
through the training of more competent leader- 
ship in education, agriculture, industry, and 
government. 


Import Restrictions Imposed 


on Certain Cotton Products 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 624), the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture advised the President that he had 
reason to believe that certain cotton products produced in 
any stage preceding the spinning into yarn are being or 
are practically certain to be imported into the United 
States under such conditions and in such quantities as 
to render or tend to render ineffective, or materially 
interfere with, the price-support program and other pro- 
grams or operations undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture with respect to cotton or products thereof, or 
to reduce substantially the amount of cotton processed 
in the United States from cotton or products thereof with 
respect to which any such program or operation is being 
undertaken ; and 

WHEREAS, on January 18, 1961, under the authority of 
the said section 22, the President requested the United 


1 No. 3428; 26 Fed. Reg. 8535. 
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States Tariff Commission to make an investigation with 
respect to this matter ; and 

Wuereas, in accordance with the said section 22, as 
implemented by Executive Order No. 7233 of November 23, 
1935, the Tariff Commission has made such investigation 
and has reported to me its findings and recommendations 
made in connection therewith; and 

WHEREAS, on the basis of the investigation and report 
of the Tariff Commission, I find that the articles with 
respect to which import restrictions are hereinafter pro- 
claimed are being or are practically certain to be imported 
into the United States under such conditions and in such 
quantities as to render or tend to render ineffective, or 
materially interfere with, the price-support program and 
other programs or operations undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to cotton or products 
thereof; and 

WueEpreas I find and declare that the import restric- 
tions hereinafter proclaimed are shown by such investiga- 
tion of the Tariff Commission to be necessary in order 
that the entry, or withdrawal from warehouse, for con- 
sumption of the said articles will not render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere with, the price- 
support program and other programs or operations under- 
taken by the Department of Agriculture with respect to 
cotton or products thereof : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the 
United States of America, acting under and by virtue of 
the authority vested in me by section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as amended, do hereby proclaim 
that the total aggregate quantity of cotton products pro- 
duced in any stage preceding the spinning into yarn, 
except cotton wastes, which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption in any 12-month period, 
beginning September 11 in 1961 and in subsequent years 
shall not exceed 1,000 pounds, which permissible total 
quantity I find and declare to be proportionately not less 
than 50 per centum of the total quantity of such articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
during the representative period from January 1, 1940, to 
December 31, 1953, inclusive. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 11th day of Sep- 
tember in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
eighty-sixth. 


[SEAL] 


By the President: 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 
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President Urges Approval of Atomic Cooperation Agreement With France 


Following are texts of a message to the Con- 
gress from President Kennedy and accompanying 
documents concerning an agreement with France 
for cooperation in the operation of atomic weap- 
ons systems for mutual defense purposes, together 
with the text of the agreement. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


White House press release dated September 7 
Letter of Transmittal 

To the Congress of the United States: For 
some time members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization have been taking steps toward the 
introduction of the most modern weapons into 
NATO forces. Among these measures is the in- 
troduction into forces of our NATO Allies of 
weapons capable of delivering nuclear warheads. 
Such steps have been proceeding for some time 
following the considered judgment and agreement 
of the NATO Governments. The objective is to 
achieve the most effective pattern of NATO mil- 
itary defensive strength. In view of the well- 
known purely defensive purposes of the Alliance, 
the introduction of modern weapons into NATO 
forces to take account of technological develop- 
ments is in no way a cause for legitimate concern 
on the part of other countries. 

Article III of the North Atlantic Treaty calls 
upon the members of the Alliance to maintain their 
capacities to resist armed attack through effective 
self-help and mutual aid. As part of its contribu- 
tion to the strength of the Alliance, the United 
States has entered into a number of agreements 
through which we cooperate with NATO Allies 
in the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense 
purposes. These agreements have been concluded 
pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
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amended. All of these agreements are designed 
to implement the NATO objectives for maintain- 
ing the most modern weapons and techniques in 
NATO forces. 

We have just concluded an agreement with the 
Government of France which is essentially the 
same as agreements previously concluded with a 
number of other NATO Allies for cooperation in 
the uses of atomic energy for mutual defense 
purposes. This agreement will make possible ef- 
fective cooperation with France in NATO mutual 
defense planning and in the training of French 
NATO forces. Training of certain French NATO 
forces which play a significant role in European 
defense cannot proceed to conclusion until this 
agreement becomes effective. This agreement 
should be brought into effect as quickly as possible, 
in order that we can promptly and fully utilize 
the potential of French military forces in the 
development of our NATO defensive strength. 
In light of the probable time remaining for this 
session of the Congress and in view of the provi- 
sions of Sec. 123d of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, it appears that normally 
it would not be possible to bring this agreement 
into effect until the next session of the Congress. 
Accordingly, I would appreciate action by the 
Congress during the current session which would 
permit the agreement to come into force promptly. 

I understand and respect the importance of 
mature consideration in the Congress of agree- 
ments of this sort, but I believe that in the present 
case there are compelling reasons for rapid action. 
The gravity of the international situation, and in 
particular the Soviet threat to the freedom of 
West Berlin, have made it a matter of first im- 
portance that the unity of the North Atlantic 
nations should be sustained. The Government 
of France, in this crisis, has behaved with great 
firmness, and the staunch and determined position 
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of President de Gaulle, in particular, has rein- 
forced the West. In these circumstances, I deem 
it of great importance that we should proceed 
promptly with such a joint undertaking as this 
one, carefully matured in prolonged negotiation. 
As has already been explained in informal discus- 
sions with interested Members of the Congress, 
the present agreement provides for a limited re- 
lease of information to carefully selected person- 
nel. Careful arrangements have been made to 
insure that all necessary security requirements are 
met, and the inclusion of France among NATO 
countries participating in this general undertak- 
ing is an important step forward at a moment 
in which such a step has a wider significance than 
usual. It is for these reasons that I urge upon 
the Congress appropriate special actions to permit 
the agreement to come into force. 

In accordance with the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, I am submitting to each House 
of the Congress an authoritative copy of the agree- 
ment with the Government of France. I am 
transmitting also a copy of the letter from the 
Secretary of State which forwarded to me an 
authoritative copy of the agreement, a copy of 
the joint letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense and the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 


Commission recommending my approval of the 
agreement, and a copy of my memorandum in 
reply thereto which contained my approval. 


JouHn F. Kennepy 


Tue Warre House, September 7, 1961. 


Letter to President From Secretary Rusk 
Avegust 3, 1961 

Dear Mr. Preswent: I have the honor to lay 
before you with a view to its transmission to the 
Congress, pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, an authoritative copy of an 
Agreement between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
French Republic for Cooperation in the Opera- 
tion of Atomic Weapons Systems for Mutual De- 
fense Purposes, signed at Paris on July 27, 1961. 

This agreement was signed on behalf of the 
United States pursuant to the authorization 
granted in your memorandum of July 21, 1961 
to the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. <A copy of this 
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memorandum was transmitted to the Department 
of State. 
Faithfully yours, 


Dean Rusk 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Letter to President From Chairman of Atomic 
Energy Commission and Deputy Secretary of Defense 


Juty 20, 1961 


Dear Mr. Preswent: There is hereby sub- 
mitted for your consideration and approval a pro- 
posed Agreement between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government 
of France for Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic 
Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes, 

The proposed Agreement will permit, under 
the authority of Sections 91c and 144b of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the 
transfer of classified information and certain 
equipment necessary for the purpose of improving 
the state of training and operational readiness of 
the armed forces of France. The December 1957 
NATO Heads of Government meeting? estab- 
lished the concept of a stockpile of arms for the 
strengthening of NATO’s defenses, and this 
present Agreement is an important part of the 
implementation of this concept. The carrying 
out of this Agreement should do much to advance 
our mutual defense interest, including the vital 
cause of strengthening the NATO defensive al- 
liance, and will thereby aid materially in the de- 
fense of the United States. 

Article II of the Agreement provides for the 
transfer of classified information, including “Re- 
stricted Data” or “Formerly Restricted Data,” 
necessary to the development of defense plans; 
the training of personnel in the employment of 
and the defense against atomic weapons and other 
military applications of atomic energy ; the evalu- 
ation of the capability of potential enemies in 
the employment of atomic weapons and other 
military applications of atomic energy; and the 
development of delivery systems capable of carry- 
ing atomic weapons. 

Article III of the Agreement provides that the 
United States will transfer non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems involving Restricted 
Data (other than non-nuclear parts of atomic 


weapons) for the purpose of improving the state 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Jan. 6, 1958, p. 3. 
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of training and operational readiness of the armed 
forces of France. However, in view of Section 
91c of the Atomic Energy Act, the applicability 
of which is reflected in Article IV of the Agree- 
ment, no transfer can be made if it would con- 
tribute significantly to the recipient nation’s 
atomic weapon design, development or fabrica- 
tion capability. It is not possible to determine 
at this time the types, quantities and conditions 
of transfer, whether by sale, lease or loan, of those 
parts which it will become necessary to transfer 
for our mutual defense during the period of the 
Agreement. Accordingly, under the terms and 
conditions of the Agreement, it will be necessary 
to determine from time to time the types, quan- 
tities and conditions of transfer and such deter- 
mination shall be submitted for your approval. 

The Agreement would remain in force until 
terminated by agreement of both parties, thus 
assuring continued protection for the information 
and equipment transferred in accordance with the 
provision of the Agreement. However, coopera- 


tion for the transfer of information and equip- 
ment under Articles II and III of the Agreement 
may be discontinued by either party in the event 
of the termination of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

In accordance with the provisions of Sections 


91c and 144b of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
the Agreement specifically provides in Article I 
that all cooperation under the Agreement will be 
undertaken only when the communicating or 
transferring party determines that such coopera- 
tion will promote and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to its defense and security. 
Article I of the Agreement also provides, in ac- 
cordance with the Act, that all cooperation under 
the Agreement will be undertaken only while the 
United States and France are participating in 
an international arrangement for their mutual 
defense and security and making substantial 
and material contributions thereto. Cooperation 
under Articles II and III of the Agreement would 
be undertaken only when these conditions prevail. 

Article IV of the Agreement stipulates that the 
cooperation under the Agreement will be carried 
out by each of the parties in accordance with its 
applicable laws. Article IV also makes clear that 
there will be no transfer under the Agreement of 
atomic weapons, non-nuclear parts of atomic 
weapons or specia] nuclear material. 

In addition to the foregoing provisions on the 
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terms, conditions, duration, nature and scope of 
cooperation, the Agreement provides that the par- 
ties will maintain agreed security safeguards and 
standards. The Agreement also contains par- 
ticular commitments that the recipient of any 
equipment or information that is obtained pur- 
suant to the Agreement will not transfer it to 
unauthorized persons and will not transfer it be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the recipient party, except 
in limited circumstances specifically provided in 
the Agreement. 

France is now participating with the United 
States in an international arrangement pursuant 
to which France is making substantial and ma- 
terial contributions to the mutual defense and 
security. It is the view of the Department of De- 
fense and the Atomic Energy Commission that 
this Agreement ‘s entirely in accord with the 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. It is the considered opinion of the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission that the performance of the proposed 
Agreement will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense and 
security of the United States, 

Accordingly, it is recommended that you 

(a) approve the program for the transfer of 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapon systems in- 
volving Restricted Data under the terms and con- 
ditions provided in this letter and the proposed 
Agreement; however, types, quantities and con- 
ditions of transfer of such parts are subject to 
your later approval; 

(b) determine that the performance of this 
Agreement will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense and 
security of the United States; and 

(c) approve the proposed Agreement and au- 
thorize its execution for the Government of the 
United States in a manner specified by the Sec- 
retary of State. 

The Secretary of State concurs in the foregoing 
recommendations. 

Sincerely, 
Gienn T. SEapore 
Chairman 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 


Roswett L. Gipatric 


Deputy 
Secretary of Defense 


Tue PresIpENT 
The White House 
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Memorandum From President for Secretary of De- 
fense and Chairman of Atomic Energy Commission 


Jury 21, 1961 


In your joint letter to me of July 20, 1961, you 
recommended that I approve a proposed Agree- 
ment between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of France 
for Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic Energy for 
Mutual Defense Purposes. 

France is participating with the United States 
in an international arrangement pursuant to which 
it is making substantial and material contribu- 
tions to the mutual defense and security. The 
proposed Agreement will permit cooperation 
necessary to improve the state of training and 
operational readiness of the armed forces of 
France, subject to provisions, conditions, guar- 
antees, terms and special determinations, which 
are most appropriate in this important area of 
mutual assistance, in accordance with the agree- 
ment in principle reached in December 1957. 

Having considered your joint recommenda- 
tions and the cooperation provided for in the 
Agreement, including security safeguards and 
other terms and conditions of the Agreement, I 
hereby 


(1) approve the program for the transfer of 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapon systems in- 
volving Restricted Data under the terms and con- 
ditions provided in your joint letter and the pro- 
posed Agreement; however, types, quantities and 
conditions of transfer of such parts are subject to 
my further approval; 

(2) determine that the performance of this 
Agreement will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense and 
security of the United States; and 

(3) approve the proposed Agreement and au- 
thorize its execution for the Government of the 
United States in a manner designated by the 
Secretary of State. 

Joun F. Kennepy 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
SraTres oF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC FOR COOPERATION IN THE OPERATION 
or ATOMIC WEAPONS SYSTEMS FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE 
PURPOSES 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the French Republic, 


October 2, 1961 


Considering that they have concluded a Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Agreement, pursuant to which each 
Government will make available to the other equipment, 
materials, services, or other military assistance in accord- 
ance with such terms and conditions as may be agreed; 

Considering that their mutual security and defense re- 
quire that they be prepared to meet the contingencies of 
atomic warfare; 

Considering that they are participating together in an 
international arrangement pursuant to which they are 
making substantial and material contributions to their 
mutual defense and security ; 

Recognizing that their common defense and security 
will be advanced by the exchange of information con- 
cerning atomic energy and by the transfer of certain 
types of equipment; 

Believing that such exchange and transfer can be un- 
dertaken without risk to the defense and security of 
either country; and 

Taking into consideration the United States Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and all applicable 
statutes of France, which were enacted or prepared with 
these purposes in mind; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


General Provisions 

While the United States and France are participating 
in an international arrangement for their mutual defense 
and security and making substantial and material contri- 
butions thereto, each Party will communicate to and 
exchange with the other Party information and transfer 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems involving 
Restricted Data to the other Party in accordance with 
the provisions of this Agreement, provided that the com- 
municating or transferring Party determines that such 
cooperation will promote and will not constitute an un- 
reasonable risk to its defense and security. 


ARTICLE IT 


Exchange of Information 

Each Party will communicate to or exchange with the 
other Party such classified information as is jointly deter- 
mined to be necessary to: 

A. the development of defense plans ; 

B. the training of personnel in the employment of and 
defense against atomic weapons and other military appli- 
cations of atomic energy ; 

C. the evaluation of the capabilities of potential ene- 
mies in the employment of atomic weapons and other 
military applications of atomic energy ; and 

D. the development of delivery systems compatible with 
the atomic weapons which they carry. 


ArTIcLeE III 


Transfer of Non-Nuclear Parts of Atomic Weapons 
Systems 
The Government of the United States will transfer to 
the Government of the French Republic, subject to terms 
and conditions to be agreed, non-nuclear parts of atomic 
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weapons systems involving Restricted Data as such parts 
are jointly determined to be necessary for the purpose of 
improving the French state of training and operational 
readiness. 


ARTICLE IV 


Conditions 


A. Cooperation under this Agreement will be carried 
cut by each of the Parties in accordance with its appli- 
cable laws. 

B. Under this Agreement there will be no transfer by 
either Party of atomic weapons, non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons, or special nuclear materials. 

C. The information communicated or exchanged, or 
non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems transferred, 
by either Party pursuant to this Agreement shall be used 
by the recipient Party exclusively for the preparation or 
implementation of defense plans in the mutual interests 
of the two countries. 

D. Nothing in this Agreement shall preclude the com- 
munication or exchange of classified information which is 
transmissible under other arrangements between the 
Parties. 


ARTICLE V 


Guarantees 


A. Classified information and non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems communicated or transferred 
pursuant to this Agreement shall be accorded full security 
protection under applicable security arrangements between 
the Parties and applicable national legislation and regu- 
lations of the Parties. In no case shall either Party main- 
tain security standards for safeguarding classified infor- 
mation and non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems, 
made available pursuant to this Agreement, less restric- 
tive than those set forth in the applicable security ar- 
rangements in effect on the date this Agreement comes 
into force. 

B. Classified information communicated or exchanged 
pursuant to this Agreement will be made available through 
ehannels existing or hereafter agreed for the communica- 
tion or exchange of such information between the Parties. 

C. Classified information, communicated or exchanged, 
and any non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems 
transferred pursuant to this Agreement shall not be com- 
municated, exchanged or transferred by the recipient 
Party or persons under its jurisdiction to any unauthorized 
persons or, except as provided in Article VI of this Agree- 
ment, beyond the jurisdiction of that Party. Each Party 
may stipulate the degree to which any of the information 
and non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems com- 
municated, exchanged or transferred by it or persons under 
its jurisdiction pursuant to this Agreement may be dis- 
seminated or distributed; may specify the categories of 
persons who may have access to such information or non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons systems; and may impose 
such other restrictions on the dissemination or distribution 
of such information or non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons 
systems as it deems necessary. 
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ARTICLE VI 


Dissemination 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted or 
operate as a bar or restriction to consultation or coopera- 
tion in any field of defense by either Party with other 
nations or international organizations. Neither Party, 
however, shall so communicate classified information or 
transfer or permit access to or use of non-nuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems made available by the other 
Party pursuant to this Agreement unless: 


A. It is notified by the originating Party that all ap- 
propriate provisions and requirements of the originating 
Party’s applicable laws, including authorization by com- 
petent bodies of the originating Party, have been complied 
with which would be necessary to authorize the originat- 
ing Party directly so to communicate to, transfer to, 
permit access to or use by such other nation or interna- 
tional organization; and further that the originating 
Party authorizes the recipient Party so to communicate 
to, transfer to, permit access to or use by such other 
nation or international organization; or 

B. The originating Party has informed the recipient 
Party that the originating Party has so communicated 
to, transferred to, permitted access to or use by such 
other nation or international organization. 


ARTICLE VII 


Classification Policies 


Agreed classification policies shall be maintained with 
respect to all classified information and non-nuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems communicated, exchanged or 
transferred under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Responsibility for Use of Information and Non-Nuclear 
Parts of Atomic Weapons Systems 

The application or use of any information (including 
design drawings and specifications) or non-nuclear parts 
of atomic weapons systems communicated, exchanged or 
transferred under this Agreement shall be the responsi- 
bility of the Party receiving it, and the other Party does 
not provide any indemnity or warranty with respect to 
such application or use. 


ARTICLE IX 


Patents 


The recipient Party shall use the classified information 
communicated, or revealed by equipment transferred 
hereunder, for the purposes specified herein only. Any 
inventions or discoveries resulting from possession of 
such information on the part of the recipient Party or 
persons under its jurisdiction shall be made available to 
the other Party for all purposes without charge in ac- 
cordance with such arrangements as may be agreed and 
shall be safeguarded in accordance with the provisions of 
Article V of this Agreement. 
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ARTICLE X 
Definitions 

For the purpose of this Agreement: 

A. “Atomic weapon” means any device utilizing atomic 
energy, exclusive of the means for transporting or pro- 
pelling the device (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal purpose of 
which is for use as, or for development of, a weapon, a 
weapon prototype, or a weapon test device. 

B. “Classified information” means information, data, 
materials, services, or any other matter with the security 
designation of “Confidential” or higher applied under 
the legislation or regulations of either the United States 
or France, including that designated by the Government 
of the United States as “Restricted Data” or “Formerly 
Restricted Data,” and that designated by the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic as “Atomic”. 

©. “Non-nuclear parts of atomic weapons” means 
parts of atomic weapons which are specially designed 
for them and are not in general use in other end prod- 
ucts and which are not made of, in whole or in part, 
special nuclear material; and “non-nuclear parts of 
atomic weapons systems involving Restricted Data” 
means parts of atomic weapons systems, other than non- 
nuclear parts of atomic weapons, which contain or re- 
veal atomic information and which are not made of, in 
whole or in part, special nuclear material. 

D. As used in this Agreement, the term “atomic in- 
formation” means: 


1. So far as concerns information provided by the 
Government of the United States, information which is 
designated “Restricted Data” and “Formerly Restricted 
Data”. 

2. So far as concerns information provided by the Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic, information which is 
designated “Atomic”. 


ARTICLE XI 


Duration 

This Agreement shall enter into force on the date on 
which each Government shall have received from the 
other Government written notification that it has com- 
plied with all legal requirements for the entry into force 
of this Agreement, and shall remain in force until termi- 
nated by agreement of both Parties except that either 
Party may terminate its cooperation under Articles II or 
III upon the expiration of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, duly authorized, 
have signed this Agreement. 

Done at Paris, in duplicate, in the English and French 
languages, both texts being equally authentic, this 27th 
day of July 1961. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 
Ceci. B. Lyon 


For the Government of the French Republic: 
Eric DE CARBONNEL 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings’ 


Scheduled October 1 Through December 31, 1961 


North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Working Party on High Seas Salmon 


Distribution of the Committee on Biology and Research. 
UPU Consultative Committee on Postal Studies . 


International Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 49th Statutory Meeting. 


U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: Working Party on Rural Electrification. 
{xperts for the Study of 


U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: Group of 
Hydroelectric Resources in Europe. 
U.N. ECE Timber Committee: 19th Session. . 


PAHO Directing Council: 13th Meeting; Regional Committee of WHO for the 


Americas: 13th Meeting. 


ILO Technical Meeting on Small-Scale and Handicraft Industries 


U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: 20th Session 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Sept. 15, 1961. 


Tokyo . 
-  SORvO. « % 
Copenhagen 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Washington. 


Geneva 


Following is a list of abbreviations: CCITT, 


Comité consultatif international télégraphique et téléphonique; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 


East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECLA 


Economic Commission for Latin America; FAO, Food and Agri- 


culture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor amg ye 8 MCO, 


Intergovernmental 


Atlantic Treaty Organization; OAS, Organization of American States; PAHO, Pan American Healt 
ia Treaty Organization; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific 
niversal Postal Union; WHO, World Health Organization; WMO, World Meteoro- 


SEATO, Southeast 
and Cultural Organization; UPU, 
logical Organization. 
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aritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; NA 


North 
Organization; 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled October 1 Through December 31, 1961—Continued 


FAO Near East Forestry Commission: 3d Session 
GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade . 
International Union of Official Travel Organizations: 16th General Assembly . 
ITU CCITT Study Group A on Data Transmission . . : 
U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Subcommittee on Rail Transport 
UNESCO Diplomatic Conference on the International Protection of Performers, 
Producers of Phonograms, and Broadcasters. 
U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Highway Transport . . 
” lomatic Conference on Maritime Law: Standin 
. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working 


‘Committee 
arty on Tariffs . 


edn sth Lead and Zine Study Group: 2d Session of Special Wo orking 


Group. 

South Pacific Commission: 22d Session . . 

Inter-American Children’s Institute: 42d Meeting of Directing Council . 

ILO/ECE Seminar on Family Living Studies. bits 

International Lead and Zine Study Group: Statistical Committee 

ICEM Executive Committee: 18th Session 

SEATO Committee on Information, Cultural, Education, and Labor Activ- 
ities. 

U.N. ECE Working Party on Construction of Vehicles 

U.N. Pledging Conference . 

lnternational Lead and Zine Study Group: 6th Session of Standing ‘Com- 
mittee. 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission: Ist Session . 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Biology Committee . 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 35th Session. . ‘ 

ILO Meeting of Experts on Electrical Accidents and Related “Matters . 

ICEM Council: 15th Session R 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group. . 

Consultative Committee for Cooperative Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan as 13th Meeting. 

ILO Meeting of Consultants on the Problems of Young —— ; 

GATT Committee on Balance-of-Payments Restrictions. ‘ : 

U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee . 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on River Law. . . 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: Ad Hoc Working Party on 
Conditions of Sale for Cereals. 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: Executive Committee . 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: 8th Session of Committee on a ee 

UNESCO Executive Board: 60th Session . . . 


U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Organization and —— of Industrial — : 

FAO Council: 36th Session ; . 

FAO Conference: 11th Session. . . 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 8th Meeting 

ILO Asian Advisory Committee: 11th Session 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Subcommittee on Road Transport . 

ILO Governing Body: 150th Session (and its committees) . 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working ned on Transport Costs . 

GATT Contracting Parties: 19th Session . . 

ICAO Limited European-Mediterranean Frequency " Assignment (VHF) 
Planning Meeting. 

U.N. ECAFE Seutorene of Asian Statisticians: 4th Session. . 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Subcommittee on Inland Water 
Transport. 

SEATO Committee of Economic Experts . 

U.N. ECAFE Regional Training Seminar on Trade Promotion . 

International Wheat Council: 33d Session. . 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Transport of 
Dangerous Goods. 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group 

IMCO Expert Working Group on Pollution of the Sea by Oil . . 

FAO Council: 37th Session . ‘ 

U.N. ECAFE/WM0O Interregional Seminar on Hydrology ; 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: Study” ines: on Projections 
for Agricultural Problems. 

ICAO South American-South Atlantic Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Services, 
Communications Meeting. 

IMCO Council: 6th Session 

FAO Group on Coconut and Coconut Products: 4th Session . 

FAO Technical Working Party on Coconut Production, Protection, ‘and Proc- 
essing: Ist Session. 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: 13th Session . . 
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Iraq . 
Geneva. . 
Munich 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Rome 


Madras . 
Vienna. . 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Nouméa 
Washington 
Vienna 
Geneva. 
Geneva. . 
Bangkok . 


Geneva. 
New York 
Geneva. .. 


Pais. . 
Tokyo 

Rome 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 

Kuala Lumpur 


Geneva 
Geneva 
New York 
Geneva : 
Geneva Oct. 
October 
October 
October or 
i — 
. 2- 


Rome 
Rome 
Paris. 


Madras 
Rome 
Rome 
Tokyo 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Paris. . 


Bangkok . 
Geneva 


Bangkok. . . 
New Delhi . . 
London 
Geneva 


Geneva 
London 
Rome .. 
Bangkok . . : 
Geneva . 27- 
November 


November 
Dec. 4— 
Dec. 4- 


Dec. 4- 


London . 
Trivandrum, India 
Trivandrum .... 


Geneva 
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ILO Committee on Work on Plantations: 4th Session 


U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Subcommittee on Road Transport . 
U.N. Consultative Grovp on Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders . 
U.N. ECAFE Regional Seminar on Energy Resources and Electric Power De- 


velopment. 


FAO International Rice Commission: 9th Meeting of Working Party on Rice 


Production and Protection. 


FAO International Rice Commission: 8th Meeting of Working Party on Rice, 


Soil, Water, and Fertilizer Practices. 


U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: Working Group 
U.N. ECE Housing Committee: Working Party on Housing and Building Sta- 


tistics. 
U.N. ECAFE Subcommittee on Electric Power 


Joint OAS/UNESCO/ECLA Meeting on Education and Economic Develop- Santiago 


ment. 
IMCO Maritime Safety Committee: 5th Session 
NATO Ministerial Council 


U.N. Economic and Social Council: 32d Session (resumed) 


Geneva 


Bangkok 
December 


December 
December 
December 





Secretary Rusk Greets International 
Navigation Congress 


Remarks by the Secretary * 


The President of the United States has asked 
me to bring you his personal greetings and best 
wishes for a successful Congress. He hopes that 
those of you from other countries will thoroughly 
enjoy your visit in the United States. We are 
proud to be your hosts and are anxious to extend 


to you a full measure of our traditional hos- 
pitality. 

President Kennedy is a keen advocate of in- 
creasing international exchange of information 
and of more and more productive scientific col- 
laboration. He believes this is the true course 
toward greater international understanding and 
world peace. 

All of us are aware of the issues which divide 
nations, and all are concerned about the sense of 
crisis which marks this present period. While 
efforts are being made to resolve these problems 
by peaceful means, it is of the utmost importance 
that we increase in every possible way those 
avenues of cooperation which exist below—or 
above—the political level. President Kennedy 
has referred to those great issues confronting man 
where nature itself makes allies of us all.2 The 
struggle by man to make himself at home in his 


1Made before the 20th Congress of the Permanent 
International Association of Navigation Congresses at 
Baltimore, Md., on Sept. 11 (press release 623). 

*¥Wor text of President Kennedy’s state of the Union 
message, see BULLETIN of Feb. 13, 1961, p. 207. 
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physical universe, to harness its forces for his 
own benefit, to repel its attacks against his exist- 
ence, and to multiply its resources for his own 
enrichment is a matter of deepest common interest 
tousall. Indeed, against the context of this great 
adventure of the human species, our manmade 
quarrels ought somehow to be brought under more 
rational control. 

I am happy that your host city is the thriving 
port of Baltimore, which attracts some 6,000 ships 
each year from around the world. Here Fort 
McHenry, made immortal by the words of our 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” stands as a symbol of 
America’s heritage. I am glad that many of you 
plan to see our nation’s Capital in Washington. 

In your science, as in all sciences, vast changes 
have taken place since the first International 
Navigation Congress convened in Europe in 1885. 
I am told that during the Congress held at Paris 
in 1900 the principal question related to the “Ap- 
plication of Machinery to the Water Supply of 
Canals.” I note that during the present Con- 
gress you are to consider “Measures To Be 
Adopted for the Accommodation of Nuclear- 
Powered Ships in Maritime Ports.” 

We can best find the solutions to problems 
common to all our countries and work effectively 
in promoting the welfare of all if nations can meet 
in good faith to consider them together, as you 
will undertake to do here. 

Such an approach to maritime problems com- 
mon to the world is particularly desirable, for 
the efficiency with which commerce can be car- 
ried on between nations is of basic importance to 
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improving living standards in countries just now 
beginning to develop and maintaining the 
strength of other nations. 

I recall certain thoughts in a report published 
about 3 years ago by the Rockefeller Foundation * 
on the great importance of economic growth: 

We are just beginning to understand the full poten- 
tials of international developments in a world in which 
distances are shrinking, barriers to trade are being re- 
duced, and more than a billion people are living in newly- 
developing economies. We are inextricably a part of a 
free world economy striving for growth. That fact offers 
a major challenge and opens a great opportunity for our 
nation to work with the other free nations to promote 
economic growth and the broad use of its proceeds to 
support the maximum opportunity for the individual. 


Commerce must expand among free nations if 
progress is to be made toward a world in which 
peace and human dignity will be the international 
way of life. 

Stimulating increased commerce between na- 
tions poses challenges to the engineer and the 
builder which are just as important as those pre- 
sented to leaders in political and economic af- 
fairs, for here ways must be found to reduce the 
cost of exchanging large quantities of bulk car- 
goes to barest minimum. 

We must be able to move materials from areas 
of abundance to areas of shortage with utmost 
efficiency. 

We must help countries now beginning to de- 
velop to realize the fullest benefits from their 
inland waterway potentials for internal economic 
expansion. 

We must facilitate the distribution of essential 
material resources that will permit every country 
to combat poverty, sickness, and general unhap- 
piness. These problems pose technical questions 
concerning the improvement of harbors and water- 
ways for which we look to you, the world’s lead- 
ers in navigation development, for some answers. 

World history proves that commerce among na- 
tions does not bring the highest down to the level 
of the lowest but improves the lot of all. 

Agencies such as the World Bank, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration have been active in this field. 
Under the foreign aid program the United States 


*The Challenge to America: Its Economic and Social 
Aspects, Report of Panel IV of the Special Studies Proj- 
ect, Rockefeller Brothers Fund (Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N.Y., 1958). 
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has provided assistance to many countries for 
port development. This has been done on a grant 
basis ranging from short-term technical consulta- 
tion for port management all the way to design 
and plans and even to the funding and overseeing 
of construction. Loans for similar projects have 
also been carried out under the Development Loan 
Fund. 

Much of our foreign aid program is with under- 
developed countries lacking adequate port facili- 
ties. This affects the planning and execution of 
commodity import programs financed by the for- 
eign aid agency, including emergency shipments 
of wheat and other foods to alleviate famine and 
distress. The lack of adequate ports in some cases 
becomes a limiting factor to the assistance we 
can provide through emergency food programs. 

We have provided help to some countries in the 
field of engineering for dredging programs for 
channel and harbor development. We helped by 
providing technicians and in some cases we have 
provided dredges. In countries such as Korea 
and Viet-Nam we have assisted navigation in the 
restoration of lighthouses and aids to navigation. 

May I mention a specific example to further 
illustrate developments in our program of inter- 
national technical cooperation. 

In 1956 in San José, Costa Rica, an Inter- 
American Port and Harbor Conference was spon- 
sored by the Organization of American States. 
This conference set forth a declaration of prin- 
ciples stating desirable goals in the field of de- 
velopment, administration, and operation of ports 
in the Americas. 

Out of this conference came a “Declaration of 
San José,” a program of goals and a statement of 
actions necessary to reach these goals. As a mem- 
ber of the family of nations bound closer together 
by these resolutions to improve the efficiency of 
our ports and thus stimulate greater trade among 
the American states, the United States was proud 
to be a signatory to this declaration. We have 
since been represented as a member of the seven- 
nation Permanent Technical Committee on ports 
authorized by the conference to carry out its 
decisions. 

The Alliance for Progress proposed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy ‘ was established by the declaration 


to the peoples of America made by representatives 


*BuLLeETIN of Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
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of the American Republics in Punta del Este last 
month, to which declaration the United States 
wholeheartedly subscribes. The declaration in- 
cluded a resolution entitled “Studies on Latin 
American Ports.”* This program involves “a 
technical study on the ports in Latin America, 
with a pertinent evaluation of necessary invest- 
ments having as its objective a greater efficiency 
in operating those ports, with a view to lowering 
costs and promoting trade in Latin American 
products.” 

I confirm here .hat the collaboration requested 
of the Government of the United States in this 
resolution will be given warmly and without 
reserve. 

Let me, in conclusion, remind you that this 
Congress is one of many international meetings 
now going on to get on with the world’s work 
despite the clouds which appear on the political 
horizon. Today, for example, there are a dozen 
international meetings going on somewhere in the 


*For background and text of declaration, see ibid., 
Sept. 11, 1961, p. 459. 

*Not printed here; for text, see OAS doc. ES-RE-Doc. 
145 (English) Rev. 3 Corr. 


world at which the United States is officially rep- 
resented. I happened to count them today, but I 


did not need to—because the same is true of every 
working day throughout the year. Today there 


are several meetings concerned with trade, one on 
the training of women in the South Pacific, an- 
other on development in the Caribbean, another 
on industrial statistics in the Far East. You will 
make good progress here, I have no doubt, on the 
special problems of navigation. But it occurs 
to me that your work takes on additional meaning 
as a part of a great human endeavor to bring men 
together to solve their common problems. 

I look forward to the opportunity to meet you 
in person at the reception which is to follow. I 
hope that each of you, from my own country 
and from other nations, may carry home with you 
the knowledge that your work in behalf of im- 
proving the techniques of navigation development 
and their application will continue to have my 
fullest interest and support and that of our 
Government. 

Again, may I extend to all of you a warm wel- 
come on behalf of the President of the United 
States. 


Pressures for Migration From Europe Slacken in 1961 


14TH SESSION OF COUNCIL AND 17TH SESSION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


by George L. Warren 


The Council of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration, on which 30 govern- 
ments are represented, held its 14th session at 
Geneva between May 11 and 17, 1961. The Exec- 
utive Committee of 9 member governments met 
between May 3 and 17, 1961. The Dominican Re- 
public, Peru, Uruguay, the Holy See, the Republic 
of San Marino, and the Sovereign Order of Malta 
were represented in attendance as observers. The 
United Nations, the United Nations specialized 
agencies, the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, the Council of Europe, the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, and nongovernmental organizations 
interested in migration were also represented. 

The Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
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pean Migration was organized on the initiative of 
the United States at the Brussels Conference on 
Migration in 1951. Originally preoccupied with 
facilitating the movement of indigenous migrants 
and refugees out of overpopulated areas in Eu- 
rope, the Migration Committee has in recent years 
devoted more attention to assisting Latin Ameri- 
can governments to secure and place the skilled 
and semiskilled workers recruited from the emi- 





© Mr. Warren is Adviser on Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, Department of State. 
He served as US. representative at the ses- 
sions of the Council and the Executive 
Committee. 














gration countries in Europe, particularly Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Spain. 

José Manuel Aniel-Quiroga of Spain was elected 
chairman of the Council for the 14th session. 
Afranio del Mello-Franco, Filho, of Brazil was 
elected first vice chairman; Eran Laor of Israel, 
second vice chairman; and Armand A. Kuijpers 
of Belgium, rapporteur. The Council held nine 
meetings. Ambassador Aniel-Quiroga presided 
also at the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugee and Mi- 
gration Affairs, Department of State, was the U.S. 
representative at the sessions of the Executive 
Committee and the Council. Representative 
Francis E. Walter was alternate U.S. represent- 
ative at the Council sessions. 


Director’s Report on Operations and Finances in 1960 


The Director reported total movements in 1960 
of 99,759, of which 1,059 were refugees of Euro- 
pean origin moved from mainland China 
through Hong Kong. Total expenditures in 
1960 amounted to $30,409,925, of which $2,920,642 
were for the account of the administrative budget. 
There were carryovers of funds for expenditure in 
1961 of $905,482 from operations in 1960 and of 
$242,709 under the administrative budget. ICEM 
moved the millionth migrant under its auspices in 
April 1960. The election of Bolivia as a new mem- 
ber government in December 1960 compensated for 
the resignation of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Because of the improved economic 
situation in Europe, pressures for emigration from 
Europe were reduced in 1960, although the move- 
ment of refugees overseas was maintained at the 
level of previous years. The higher volume of 
intra-European movements was considered to be a 
temporary development. There were insistent de- 
mands from the Latin American countries for as- 
sistance in securing more skilled and semiskilled 
workers in better balance in their immigration 
intakes. 


Progress Report of Director for 1961 


Movements in the first quarter of 1961 were ap- 
parently proceeding at the same approximate level 
as in 1960. The Director reported on his recent 
visit to Latin America and specifically on prelimi- 
nary conferences with officials of Colombia and 


Venezuela with respect to projects of technical 
assistance to be undertaken in those countries. 
Colombia has requested technical assistance in de- 
termining manpower requirements to be met 
through immigration, and Venezuela has asked 
for assistance in developing temporary immigra- 
tion policies and programs and in drafting basic 
permanent immigration legislation. 


Changing Economic Conditions in Europe 


Following a private meeting of certain emigra- 
tion countries in Europe in February 1961, the 
Federal Republic of Germany took the initiative 
in presenting a memorandum to the Council citing 
the growing demand for workers in the European 
countries and the consequent need for ICEM to 
review its migration policies and programs. The 
memorandum stated that pressures to emigrate 
from European countries had diminished and ex- 
pressed the view that most of the refugees had 
either been resettled abroad or integrated in the 
economies of the countries of first or second 
asylum in Europe. The representative of Ger- 
many noted that his country had, in fact, become 
a country of immigration as well as a country of 
emigration and with this duality of interest would 
not be in a position to propose changes in direction 
which ICEM might take. He did, however, ex- 
press the concern of his Government that in ex- 
tending technical assistance ICEM should avoid 
overlapping and duplication of the activities of 
other international agencies providing technical 
assistance. His Government would continue to 
support ICEM but would look to other govern- 
ments for practical proposals as to ways in which 
{CEM might adapt its activities in response to 
changing conditions in the emigration countries. 

While all member governments agreed that 
conditions in the emigration countries had changed 
and that ICEM would need to seek adaptations of 
programs, the representatives of Greece and Spain 
particularly insisted that more, rather than less, 
emigration was needed from their countries and 
that the intra-European movement of workers was 
predominantly for temporary employment, did 
not constitute permanent migration, and in fact 
raised serious social problems, such as the separa- 
tion of families. The representative of Italy, 
having first expressed sympathetic support for 
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the German intervention, later supported the po- 
sitions of Greece and Spain and urged an expan- 
sion of ICEM’s technical assistance activities on 
behalf of the Latin American countries. 

The Latin American governments were quick 
to respond. Under the leadership of Brazil, they 
unanimously tabled a paper citing the contribu- 
tion which they had made in previous years in 
receiving immigrants and refugees from Europe 
and stating their current urgent need for 10,000 
skilled and semiskilled workers annually. These 
they confidently expected the emigration countries 
in Europe would help to supply through the me- 
dium of ICEM. The plea for workers was ac- 
companied by a reminder that ICEM had failed 
to date to supply adequately the services and 
technical assistance which were so desperately 
needed in the Latin American countries if the 
needed workers were to be secured. 

In the discussion which followed the request of 
the Latin American governments was frequently 
referred to as modest and achievable. But the 
U.S. representative pointed out that 10,000 
workers with their families would mean approxi- 
mately 35,000 persons and that this total of move- 
ment would be at least twice the annual movement 
under ICEM auspices to Latin America in recent 
years. Furthermore, to select, recruit, move, and 
place that number of workers would require 
greatly improved and expanded technical assist- 
ance by ICEM to the Latin American countries in 
establishing better planned immigration and more 
adequate immigration administrations. 

Many representatives pointed out the necessity 
of better planning in the development of ICEM’s 
technical assistance activities and of closer co- 
ordination with other projects of technical assist- 
ance, particularly those administered by the Inter- 
national Labor Office. It was recognized that 
ICEM had a role to play in assisting Latin 
American countries to add to their manpower re- 
sources through the skillful selection, recruitment, 
and placement of trained and semitrained immi- 
grants from abroad. 

As all the implications of the German and Latin 
American interventions and of the comments of 
the other governments could not be explored ade- 
quately during the session and many governments 
desired more time for consideration of the ques- 
tions posed, the Council decided to refer the Ger- 
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man and Latin American papers and the record of 
the discussions on them to a working party to meet 
in September 1961 and to report to the next ses- 
sion of the Council. The governments were re- 
quested to submit their further comments in ad- 
vance for consideration by the working party. 
The working party will consist of the five govern- 
ment members of the present Subcommittee on 
Budget and Finance (Australia, Brazil, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and the United States), who were 
authorized in turn to coopt a sixth member. It is 
expected that Canada will be invited to join the 


group. 


Report of Subcommittee on Budget and Finance 


The Subcommittee on Budget and Finance had 
met in its fourth session for 5 days at The Hague 
immediately preceding the Council session. Hav- 
ing reviewed the budget and plan of operations for 
1961, the subcommittee recommended adoption of 
the budget as submitted by the Director and re- 
vised by the subcommittee. In response to sugges- 
tions by the subcommittee, the administration was 
now taking more frequent readings of actual move- 
ments and of their financial implications and was 
thus able to supply more precise and more timely 
estimates of movements, income, and expenditures. 
The work of the subcommittee had also assisted 
governments to secure earlier information on the 
firm requirements of contributions to operations in 
the financial year, with the result that the adminis- 
tration had been assured of funds actually in hand 
also earlier in the year. 

In a previous report the subcommittee had ex- 
pressed the hope that data requested of the ad- 
ministration on the trends of contributions to 
transport from the four sources of such contribu- 
tions—the emigration countries, the immigration 
countries, the migrants, and ICEM’s free funds 
(funds not allocated by the contributor to any 
particular movement)—would supply clues to im- 
proved methods of financing transport. The data 
had been received, but the subcommittee reported 
that its hopes for an immediate solution of the 
problem had not been realized. The subcommittee 
did report that the proportion which ICEM’s free 
funds provided in meeting the costs of transport 
was dangerously high, considering that such 
funds were diminishing and that, unless there were 
increases in contributions to transport from the 





other main sources, the emigration and immigra- 
tion governments and the migrants, movements 
would be increasingly jeopardized. The subcom- 
mittee also found that it was not feasible to at- 
tempt to establish standards or formulas for the 
application of the free funds in specific amounts 
or percentages to particular routes of transport be- 
cause the factors affecting different movements, at 
different times, are so variable and many are 
beyond the control of ICEM. 

Four members of the subcommittee believed that 
the emigration and immigration countries should 
assume responsibility for bearing a larger share 
of transport costs by concluding bilateral agree- 
ments to this effect, calling upon ICEM’s free or 
international funds for participation only when 
there is a need for supplementary assistance which 
can be clearly demonstrated. Australia dissented, 
however, and maintained the view that present 
methods of financing transport are adequate and 
sufficiently flexible to meet changing conditions. 

On the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Council expanded the subcommittee’s 
terms of reference to include matters connected 
with the administrative budget in order to give the 
subcommittee greater freedom of action in explor- 
ing all of ICEM’s financing problems and in 
recognition of the fact that the problems of the 
administrative and operational budgets are very 
closely related. 


Budget and Plan of Operations for 1961 


On the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Council approved revised estimates of 
movements during 1961 totaling 101,950: 98,270 
for the European program and 3,680 for the Far 
East program. The total of operational expendi- 
tures approved was $25,271,000, of which 
$3,046,857 would be required in lump-sum contri- 
butions from governments, in addition to the per 
capita contributions for transport. As of March 
31, 1961, adequate income appeared in sight for 
most categories of expenditure with the exception 
of international operations, technical assistance, 
and the transport of refugees. Some $100,000 in 
additional income remained to be raised to cover 
all requirements in these categories. Compared 
with previous years, the financial position of the 
Committee at the spring session in 1961 appeared 
to be rather favorable. 


Resignation of Sweden 


On instructions from his Government, the rep- 
resentative of Sweden announced the intention of 
his Government to resign from membership in the 
Committee in 1961. The reason given was that 
Sweden was interested solely in the settlement of 
refugees, as distinguished from indigenous mi- 
grants, and planned to recruit immediately an 
additional 1,000 refugees in Austria for settlement 
in Sweden, which would not involve overseas 
movements requiring the services of the 
Committee. 


Membership of United Kingdom 


On application by the United Kingdom and 
recommendation by the Executive Committee, the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland was unanimously 
admitted to membership and its representative 
invited to take his seat at the council table during 
the session. 


Contributions to Administrative Budget 


The entry of the United Kingdom into member- 
ship raised the question of a review of the scale of 
percentages of contributions to the administrative 
budget. This action would also be responsive to 
the requests of certain governments, notably Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, that their percentages be re- 
vised downward. The basic scale of percentages 
of contributions had not, in fact, been revised since 
it was originally adopted in 1951, and many 
changes in relative economic positions, interests in 
ICEM activities, and the capacity to pay of mem- 
ber governments had taken place in the interven- 
ing 10 years. There was some support for an 
immediate adjustment in 1961 of the percentages 
of five governments whose percentages appeared 
to be unduly out of line, but in the face of objection 
to hasty action the revision of the scale for 1961, 
as well as for 1962, was referred to the Subcom- 
mittee on Budget and Finance to be considered at 
its meeting in September. For the purpose of this 
review only, the Council appointed the Govern- 
ment of Canada as a sixth temporary member of 
the subcommittee. The subcommittee was re- 
quested by the Council to take into account the 
factor of member government interest in the 
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activities of the Committee along with capacity to 
pay and other pertinent factors in recommending 
a revised scale of percentages. 


Sessions of Executive Committee and Council 

A formal proposal of the Director to hold one 
session of the Council and two sessions of the 
Executive Committee annually was rejected by 
the Council. The Director’s contention that cer- 
tain savings would result from the adoption of his 
proposal was not challenged. However, the Coun- 
cil considered that two sessions of the Council, as 
at present, would be required annually during the 
period in which ICEM is searching for adapta- 
tions of its program to the changing conditions in 
which its activities are conducted. 


Appeal Board 

The representative of Greece proposed the estab- 
lishment of an appeal board to consider staff situ- 
ations in which staff members might have reason 
to feel that their rights had been infringed by 
decisions of the administration. He pointed out 
that many international organizations had such 
appeal boards. After discussion of the suggestion, 
the Council established a working party consisting 
of the chairman of the Executive Committee, a 
representative of the administration, and a repre- 
sentative of the Staff Association to study the pro- 
posal and to report to the Council through the 
Executive Committee at the next session. 


Speakers at Council Session 

During the course of the session, the Council 
was addressed by the following speakers: Felix 
Schnyder, U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees; 
Francis E. Walter, alternate U.S. representative; 
Fermin Sanz Orrio, Minister of Labor of Spain; 
and Ferdinando Storchi, Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs of Italy. 


Date of 15th Session 

The Council adjourned its 14th session on May 
17, 1961, in a spirit of optimism and agreed to 
convene the 15th session on or about October 23, 
1961, at Geneva. The Executive Committee will 
convene on October 16, 1961. 


October 2, 1961 
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United States and Sweden Sign 
Supplementary Tariff Agreement 


Press release 636 dated September 15 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The United States on September 15 signed an 
agreement with Sweden supplementary to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
supplementary agreement provides for a tariff 
concession by the United States on certain types 
of boxes. 

This concession compensates Sweden for the 
increase, on December 10, 1957, of the United 
States rate of duty on spring clothespins.1 A 
concession on spring clothespins had been made 
in 1949 under the General Agreement. The 
increase in the U.S. import duty on spring 
clothespins in 1957 was made pursuant to the 
escape-clause provisions of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 and to the terms of article 
XIX of the General Agreement. It was put into 
effect to prevent injury to the domestic spring 
clothespins industry. Article XIX provides that 
when a country raises the tariff on a product 
which is the subject of a concession under the 
General Agreement that country will consult with 
the affected countries. The supplementary agree- 
ment, resulting in the granting of a compensatory 
concession by the United States, is the product 
of these consultations with Sweden. 

Following are a summary analysis of the new 
concession on boxes, which will be applied as part 
of the U.S. schedule to the General Agreement, 
and texts of the agreement and of notes exchanged 
with the Embassy of Sweden. 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS 


The supplementary agreement signed on 
September 15 provides for a reduction in the U.S. 


*For text of Proclamation 3211 of Nov. 9, 1957, with- 
drawing a trade agreement concession on spring clothes- 
pins, see BULLETIN of Dec. 16, 1957, p. 959. 





rate of duty on boxes of paper, papier mache, or 
wood, covered or lined; covered or lined with 
paper but not covered or lined with cotton or other 
vegetable fiber (Tariff paragraph 1405, Statistical 
class number 4785.200). As a result of this con- 
cession the ad valorem equivalent of the tariff rate 
on these boxes will be reduced from 7.4 percent 
to 5.4 percent. Sweden is the major foreign sup- 
plier of this product to the United States. In 
1960 U.S. imports of these boxes were valued at 
$1.3 million, of which Sweden shipped $700,000. 
Other important suppliers are West Germany and 
Japan. United States production of this item is 
many times the volume of imports. 

This concession was granted as compensation 
for the increase, effective December 10, 1957, of the 
U.S. rate of duty on spring clothespins (Tariff 
paragraph 412, Statistical class number 4280.150). 
The duty on clothespins was raised from 10 cents 
per gross to 20 cents per gross (the ad valorem 
equivalents of these rates are, respectively, 25 
percent and 50 percent). Imports of spring 
clothespins from Sweden averaged $287,000 in the 
3 years before the 1957 escape-clause action which 
resulted in the increased duty. Since 1958 imports 
from Sweden have had an average annual value of 
$252,000. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 


AGREEMENT SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE GENERAL AGREEMENT 
ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of Sweden ; 

Considering the reciprocal concessions and advantages 
for the promotion of trade provided for in their respective 
Schedules annexed to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (hereinafter referred to as the General 
Agreement) ; 

Taking cognizance of Proclamation No. 3211, issued by 
the President of the United States of America on 
November 9, 1957, under Article XIX of the General 
Agreement, with respect to the concession provided for 
in the first item 412 in Part I of Schedule XX to the 
Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession to the General 
Agreement (hereinafter referred to as “Schedule XX 
(Annecy-1949)”) ; 

Taking cognizance of the authorization by the Con- 
tracting Parties to the United States to proceed with 
negotiations to modify or withdraw such concessions 
under the terms of Article XXVIII :4; 

Recognizing the desirability of maintaining the general 
level of reciprocal and mutually advantageous concessions 
in the General Agreement; 
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Agree as follows: 


(1) As a result of Article XXVIII negotiations, the 
concession provided for in the first item 412 in Part I of 
Schedule XX (Annecy-1949) may be withdrawn from 
said schedule ; 

(2) As complete compensatory adjustment for such 
action by the United States of America under Article XIX 
of the General Agreement, on and after October 18, 1961 
and so long as such treatment under Article XIX con- 
tinues, the United States, notwithstanding the second 
general note to Schedule XX to the Torquay Protocol of 
Terms of Accession to the General Agreement, shall apply 
to the products described in the attached Schedule treat- 
ment indicated therein, as though such treatment were 
provided for in the corresponding items in Part I of 
Schedule XX (Annecy—1949) and subject to the provisions 
of the Schedule attached hereto and of the General 
Agreement. 

(3) Upon completion of such Article XXVIII negoti- 
ations with all contracting parties participating therein 
regarding compensatory adjustment for the withdrawal 
provided for in paragraph 1, the United States of America 
shall apply to the products described in the attached 
Schedule treatment no less favorable than the treatment 
indicated therein, as though such treatment were pro- 
vided for in the corresponding items in Part I of Schedule 
XX (Annecy-1949) and subject to the provisions of the 
Schedule attached hereto and of the General Agreement, 
with the understanding that as soon as practicable such 
treatment will be specifically included in Schedule XX 
(Annecy-1949). 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, being duly 
authorized by their respective Governments, have signed 
this agreement. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this September 15, 
1961. 


For the United States of America: 
LEONARD WEISS 
Acting Director, 
Office of International Trade 
For Sweden: 


GUNNARB JARRING 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 


SoHEDULE 


Tariff Act 
of 1930, 
paragraph 


Rates of Duty 
Description of Products A B 





1405 Boxes of paper or papier mache 
or wood provided for in para- 
graph 1405, Tariff Act of 1930: 
Covered or lined with paper 214¢ per 2¢ per 
but not covered or lined with lb. and Ib. and 
cotton or other vegetable 444% ad 4% ad 
fiber val. val. 
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NOTE 

Subject to the provisions of this agreement, to the 
pertinent provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, and to the provisions of section 350(a) (4) (B) 
and (C) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as now amended, the 
rates specified in the rate-columns in this Schedule will 
become effective as follows: 

(a) Rates in column A will become initially effective 
on October 18, 1961, and rates in column B will become 
initially effective in each case upon the expiration of a 
full period of one year after the related rate in column 
A became initially effective. 

(b) For the purposes of subparagraph (a) above, the 
phrase “full period of one year” means a period or pe- 
riods aggregating one year exclusive of the time, after 
a rate becomes initially effective, when, by reason of 
legislation of the United States or action thereunder a 
higher rate of duty is being applied. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


United States 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington 
September 15, 1961 


EXcELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to the supple- 
mentary trade agreement signed this date regarding 
compensation for the escape clause action on spring 
clothespins. During the interim period between the time 
the compensatory concession described in the said agree- 
ment is placed in effect by the United States and the time 
the Article XXVIII negotiations recited in said agree- 
ment are completed, the following conditions will be 
effective as to the said compensatory concession : 


In the event that the action by the President of the 
United States of America, by Proclamation No. 3211 of 
November 9, 1957, is modified or terminated so as to result 
in lower rates of duty for any of the products described 
in the first item 412 in Part I of Schedule XX to the 
Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade with respect to which 
the said action of November 9, 1957 was taken, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will consult promptly with 
the Government of Sweden regarding any appropriate 
measures to be taken with respect to the concessions 
in the Schedule attached to the agreement of this date 
between said parties. If agreement is not reached, the 
Government of the United States of America, on 90 days’ 
written notice to the Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement, may increase rates provided for in the afore- 
said Schedule to the agreement of this date to such extent 
as may be appropriate in the circumstances but in no 
ease to a higher rate than the rate provided for the 
product involved in Schedule XX to the Torquay Protocol 
of Terms of Accession to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on the date of the signature of the 
aforesaid agreement. 
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I propose that the present note, and a note from you 
in reply confirming and accepting the foregoing proposal, 
be considered as an agreement between our two Govern- 
ments concerning the aforementioned supplementary trade 
agreement signed this date. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my high- 
est consideration. 


For the Secretary of State: 
LEONARD WEISS" 


His Excellency 
GUNNAR JARRING, 
Ambassador of Sweden 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
September 15, 1961 


RoyaL SweDIsH EMBASSY 
No. 273 


S1r, I have the honour to refer to your note of today’s 
date which reads as follows: 


[See U.S. note.] 

I have the honour to confirm and accept the proposal 
as set forth in the above-quoted note. Accordingly your 
note and the present note is considered an agreement 
between our two Governments concerning the aforemen- 
tioned supplementary trade agreement signed this date. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 


GUNNAR JARRING 
The Honourable 
DEAN RUSK, 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


United States and Japan Conclude 
Bilateral Textile Agreement 


Press release 631 dated September 13 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


On September 8, 1961, representatives of the 
United States and Japan concluded negotiations 
for a bilateral cotton textile agreement as per- 
mitted by the Geneva cotton textile arrangement 
dated July 21, 1961.1. The final text of the draft 
agreement is now under review for approval by 
the two Governments. The draft agreement, 
which covers cotton textile exports from Japan 


1 For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 21, 1961, p. 336. 





to the United States for 1962, is to go into effect 
beginning January 1, 1962, replacing the arrange- 
ment existing between the two countries during 
the past 5 years, 

The chairman of the U.S. delegation was War- 
ren M. Christopher, Special Consultant to the 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. Members of the delegation were: 
Avery F. Peterson, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Far Eastern Economic Affairs, Department 
of State; Hickman Price, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
for Domestic Affairs, Department of Commerce; 
Philip H. Trezise, Minister-Counselor for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, U.S. Embassy, Tokyo; and Leo R. 
Werts, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, Department of Labor. 


TEXT OF DRAFT AGREEMENT 


DRAFT 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1962 BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES CONCERNING THE Ex- 
port OF CoTron TEXTILES FRoM JAPAN TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


In accordance with the provision in the ARRANGEMENTS 
REGARDING INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN CoTTOoN TEXTILES 
done at Geneva and dated July 21, 1961 (Geneva Ar- 
RANGEMENTS), permitting “mutually acceptable bilateral 
arrangements on other terms,” the Governments of Japan 
and the United States adopt the following arrangement 
for the twelve months beginning January 1, 1962. 

1. The purpose of this arrangement is to maintain 
orderly marketing of Japanese cotton textiles in the 
United States by avoiding excessive concentration in any 
particular period or on any particular item and by con- 
tinued efforts to achieve broader diversification of cotton 
textile exports from Japan to the United States. 

2. To achieve this purpose, the Japanese Government 
shall maintain, for the period of twelve months beginning 
January 1, 1962, an aggregate limit on cotton textile 
exports to the United States, and limits on major groups 
and on certain categories within those groups. 

3. (1) If Japan considers that, as a result of ceilings 
established under this arrangement, a third country is 
being afforded an inequitable opportunity to increase its 
exports of cotton textiles to the United States, the Japa- 
nese Government may call for consulation with the United 
States Government, and the United States Government 
will take appropriate remedial action such as (a) reason- 
able modifications of this arrangement, (b) a request, 
pursuant to Section I.A. of the Geneva ARRANGEMENTS, 
to the third country to restrain its exports to the United 
States, or (c) action against the third country to prevent 
circumvention or frustration of the Geneva ARRANGE- 
MENTS or of this arrangement. 


(2) The Japanese Government will take appropriate 
action to prevent the circumvention or frustration of this 
arrangement by transshipments of goods to the United 
States through third countries, by substitution of directly 
competitive textiles for cotton textiles, or by other means. 

4. Wherever a specific ceiling has been established, the 
basis for control will be the number of units (e.g. square 
yards, dozens, pieces, pounds, etc.) established as a 
ceiling. The conversion into equivalent square yards is 
for the purpose of providing a common statistical basis 
for measurement of the overall program. Wherever 
pounds are mentioned, the conversion shall be at the 
rate of 4.6 square yards per pound. The parties will 
consult with each other to establish a basis for the 
conversion of other units to square yards, if necessary. 

5. Exports from Japan to the United States of particu- 
lar items shall be distributed equally by quarters as far 
as practicable and as necessary to meet seasonal demands. 

6. The over-all limit for Japanese exports of cotton 
textiles to the United States shall be 275 million square 
yards in the twelve months beginning January 1, 1962. 

7. The over-all limit shall be subdivided into 5 major 
groups as follows: 

Million Square Yards 

I—Cotton Cloth 

II—Made-up Goods, Usually Included 

in U.S. Cotton Broad Woven Goods 

Production 
Ili—Woven Apparel__-_ 
IV—Knit Goods 

V—Miscellaneous Cotton Textiles___- 


Group 








Total 


8. Within the over-all annual total, the ceilings for 
Groups I, II, III, IV, and V may be exceeded by not more 
than five percent, provided that this provision for “‘flexi- 
bility” shall permit an increase only in the “Other” cate- 
gories referred to in Paragraphs 9, 11, 13 and 15, and in 
Group V. 

9. The following limits shall be applicable within the 
total of 125.5 million square yards for Group I—“Cotton 
Cloth”: 

Million Square Yards 

1. Ginghams (including Gingham Stripes)_. 46.2 

2. Velveteens —- 2.75 

3. All other Fabrics 76. 55 


Within the category of “All Other Fabrics”, the total 
of which shall not exceed 76.55 million square yards, the 
following specific limits shall not be exceeded : 








Million Square Yards 
. Sheeting 
. Shirting (80x80 type) 
. Other Shirting 
. Twill and Sateen 
. Poplin 
. Yarn Dyed Fabrics (except Ginghams) 
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10. The following additional provisions are applicable 
to the cloth distribution in paragraph 9: 


(1) Within the overall limit for Group I, any shortfall 
with respect to ginghams or velveteens may be transferred 
to category 3—“All Other Fabrics”. 

(2) Within the limit of 76.55 million square yards, for 
fabrics other than ginghams or velveteens (i.e., fabrics a. 
through f.), the total exports of fabrics made from combed 
warp and filling shall not exceed 33 million square yards. 


11. The following specific limits shall apply within the 
total for Group II—‘Made-up Goods Usually Included in 
U.S. Cotton Broad Woven Production” : 


Unit No. 
1,000 doz_. 450 
2. Dish Towels 1,000 doz_- 840 
3. All Other Made-up Goods_. 1,000 Ibs-_- 5, 573 


Within the category of ‘All Other Made-up Goods,” 
the total of which shall not exceed 5.573 million pounds, 
the following specific ceilings shall not be exceeded: 


Unit No. 
a. Handkerchiefs 1,000 doz_- 1, 260 
b. Table Damask 1,000 s.y_- 11, 375 


12. Within the over-all total for Group II, any shortfall 
in categories 1 and 2 may be transferred to category 3— 
“All Other Made-up Goods.” 

13. The following specific limits shall apply within the 
total for Group III—“‘Woven Apparel’’: 

Unit No. 
1,000 doz_. —‘:1, 575 
1,000 doz_- 787. 5 
3. Shorts and Trousers 1,000 doz_. 1,000 
4. All Other Woven Apparel... 1,000 lbs.. 6, 642 


Within the category of ‘“‘All Other Woven Apparel,” 
the total of which shall not exceed 6.642 million pounds, 
the following specific ceilings shall not be exceeded: 


Unit No- 

a. Raincoats 1,000 doz__ 60 

b. Dress and Work Shirts-... 1,000 doz_- 

c. Brassieres and Other Body 1,000 doz_. 

Supporting Garments. 

d. Dressing Gownsand Robes. 1,000 doz__ 70 

14. Within the over-all total for Group III, any short- 
fall in categories 1 through 3 may be transferred to cate- 
gory 4—“‘All Other Woven Apparel’”’. 

15. The following specific limits shall apply within the 
total for Group IV—“‘Knit Goods’: 


1. Pillowcases (plain) 


1. Blouses 
2. Sport Shirts 


Unit No. 
1. All Men’s and Boys’ T- 1,000 doz_- 
Shirts. 
2. Knit Shirts—Other 
T-Shirts. 
3. Gloves and mittens 
4. All Other Knit Goods 


than 1,000 doz_- 


1,000 doz__ 
1,000 Ibs.__ 
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16. Within the over-all tota! for Group IV, any short- 
fall in categories 1 through 3 may be transferred to cate- 
gory 4—“All Other Knit Goods”. 

17. Within the over-all total for Group V are included, 
among others, such categories as cotton floor coverings, 
fish nets and netting, cotton thread, etc. 

18. To avoid excessive concentration, it is understood 
that whenever there is excessive concentration of Japanese 
exports in any particular cotton textile items except those 
for which specific quotas and ceilings are established and 
such concentration is causing or threatening disruption of 
the United States domestic market (or if there are other 
problems, e.g. possible problems resulting from an exces- 
sive concentration of exports of end items made from a 
particular type of fabric, such as the use of gingham in 
the manufacture of an excessively large portion of ex- 
ported blouses, sport shirts, etc.), the United States Gov- 
ernment may call for consultation with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to determine an appropriate course of action. 
In determining such appropriate course of action, imports 
from third countries and the degree of impact of imports 
on the industries concerned at the time of consultation 
shall be taken into account. Pending agreement on fur- 
ther action, the Japanese Government shall hold the 
exports of the items in question at 110 percent of the 
exports of such items during the twelve months prior to 
consultation.” 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Finance Corpo- 
ration. Done at Washington May 25, 1955. Entered into 
force July 20, 1956. TIAS 3620. 

Signature and acceptance: New Zealand, August 31, 1961. 


Fisheries 


Declaration of understanding regarding the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. Done 
at Washington April 24, 1961.” 

Acceptance deposited: Canada, September 15, 1961. 


Oil Pollution 


International convention for the prevention of pollution of 
the sea by oil, with annexes. Done at London May 12, 
1954. Enters into force for the United States Decem- 
ber 8, 1961. 

Signatures: Belgium, Canada, Ceylon,? Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece,’ 
Ireland, Italy,? Japan,’® Liberia,” Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand,? Norway, Sweden, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics,? United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia.” 

Acceptances deposited: Belgium, April 16, 1957 ; Canada, 
December 19, 1956; Denmark, November 26, 1956; 
Finland, December 30, 1958; France, July 26, 1957; 
Federal Republic of Germany (applicable to Land 


1 Not in force. 
2 Subject to acceptance or ratification. 





Berlin), June 11, 1956; Ireland, February 13, 1957; 
Mexico, May 10, 1956; Netherlands (including Nether- 
lands New Guinea), July 24, 1958; Norway, Janu- 
ary 26, 1957; Poland, February 28, 1961; Sweden, 
May 24, 1956; United Kingdom, May 6, 1955; United 
States, September 8, 1961." 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration on provisional accession of Israel to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
May 29, 1959. Entered into force for the United States 
December 19, 1959. TIAS 4384. 

Signature: Australia, July 24, 1961. 

Statement confirming signature deposited: Federal 
Republic of Germany, June 16, 1961. 

Declaration on provisional accession of Tunisia to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Tokyo November 12, 1959. Entered into force for the 
United States June 15, 1960. TIAS 4498. 

Signature: Turkey, June 23, 1961. 

Statement confirming signature deposited: Federal 
Republic of Germany, July 10, 1961. 

Declaration on provisional accession of Argentina to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva November 18, 1960.‘ 

Signatures: Federal Republic of Germany (subject to 
ratification), June 12, 1961; Australia, June 13, 1961; 
South Africa, June 20, 1961; Turkey, June 23, 1961; 
Indonesia, June 30, 1961; Italy, July 6, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Treaty of friendship, establishment and navigation, and 
protocol. Signed at Brussels February 21, 1961.‘ 
Ratification advised by the Senate: September 11, 1961. 


Canada 


Agreement relating to the disposal of surplus U.S. property 
in Canada. Effected by exchange of notes at Ottawa 
August 28 and September 1, 1961. Entered into force 
September 1, 1961. 


Ceylon 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of June 18, 1958, as amended (TIAS 4042 and 
4068). Effected by exchange of notes at Colombo Au- 
gust 24,1961. Entered into force August 24, 1961. 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of March 13, 1959, as amended (TIAS 4211 and 
4242). Effected by exchange of notes at Colombo 
August 24, 1961. Entered into force August 24, 1961. 


Chile 


Agreement relating to the establishment of a weather 
facility in Punta Arenas. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Santiago March 29 and August 12, 1961. Entered 
into force August 12, 1961. 


Greece 


Amendment to the agreement of August 4, 1955 (TIAS 
3310), for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 11, 1960. 

Entered into force: September 13, 1961; provisionally 
in force from August 4, 1960. 


* Subject to reservations and an understanding. 
*Not in force. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement relating to the establishment of a joint pro- 
gram of space research. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Washington September 8, 1961. Entered into force 
September 8, 1961. 


Viet-Nam 


Treaty of amity and economic relations. 
Saigon April 3, 1961.‘ 


Ratification advised by the Senate: September 11, 1961. 


Signed at 
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Designations 


Robert N. Margrave as Director, Office of Munitions 
Control, effective July 9. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: September 11-17 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


No. Date Subject 


*622 9/11 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 
623 9/11 Rusk: International 
Congress. 
9/11 Program for visit of Presidents of 
Indonesia and Mali. 
9/12 ICA helps finance school in Congo. 
9/12 Delegation to 16th U.N. General As- 
sembly sworn in (biographic de- 
tails). 
627 9/12 State advisory committee (rewrite). 
628 9/12 Air talks with Panama. 
629 9/13 Sanjuan: Maryland Legislative 
Council. 
630 9/13 Reply to Japanese note on nuclear 
testing. 
631 9/13 Textile agreement with Japan. 
9/14 Program for visit of President of 
Peru (rewrite). 
633 9/14 Austrian fund for settlement of per- 
secutee property loss. 
634 9/15 Lindley: “The Current World 
Scene.” 
635 9/15 Portugal credentials (rewrite). 
636 9/15 Supplementary tariff agreement 
with Sweden. 
637 9/16 Communique of Western foreign 
ministers. 
638 9/16 Department statement on fighting 
in Katanga. 


Navigation 


*Not printed. 











Department of State Bulletin 





October 2, 1961 


Atomic Energy 

President Announces Resumption of Nuclear 
Tests .. 

President Urges Approval of Atomic Cooperation 
Agreement With France (Kennedy, Rusk, Gilpat- 
ric, Seaborg, text of agreement) ...... 

United States and Japan Exchange Notes on 
Nuclear Tests (texts of notes) ae 


Austria. Claims May Be Filed Under huiaitate 
Property Restoration Fund ee 


Aviation. U.S. and Panama Open Air ‘Talks 


Claims. Claims May Be Filed Under Austria’s 
Property Restoration Fund 


Communism. The Current World seid (Lindley) . 


Congo (Léopoldville) 

U.S. Hopes for Cease-Fire in Katanga, Supports 
Integrity of Congo Nation .. 

U.S. To Aid Republic of the esi in Agricultural 
Development. . . elt. 18 


Congress, The. President leat Jie of 
Atomic Cooperation Agreement With France 
(Kennedy, Rusk, weccrexerns oonenee text of 
agreement) : 


Department and Foreign Shasiee. Designations 
(Margrave) nt ‘ ate at = Pats 


Economic Affairs 

Import Restrictions Imposed on Certain Cotton 
Products (text of proclamation) . 

Secretary Rusk Greets International Navigation 
Congress (Rusk) . 

United States and Japan Conclude Bilateral Textile 
Agreement (text of draft agreement) 

United States and Sweden Sign Supplementary 
Tariff ee —— of agreement and 
notes) See, Ae ete ch ee ae 


Educational “. Cultural Affairs 

Department Urges Maryland To Pass Public Accom- 
modations Bill (Sanjuan) . . 

State — en Holds" Third Con- 
ference. . 


Europe. Pressures for sitieetinn From Europe 
Slacken in 1961 (Warren) . re rd, are 


France 

President Urges Approval of Atomic Cooperation 
Agreement With France (Kennedy, Rusk, Gil- 
patric, Seaborg, text of agreement) 

Western Foreign Ministers Discuss Measures "To 
Meet Soviet Threats (text of communique) 


Germany 

The Current World Scene (Lindley) ; 

Western Foreign Ministers Discuss Measures "To 
Meet Soviet Threats (text of communique) 


Indonesia. President Kennedy Receives Represent- 
atives of Belgrade Conference, Explains U.S. 
Position on Current World Situation (Keita, 
Kennedy, Sukarno, text of — from reece a 
conference) eee gaan a ae — 


International Organizations and Cnatbiiiaean 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings . 

President Kennedy Receives Representatives | of 
Belgrade Conference, Explains U.S. Position on 
Current World Situation (Keita, Kennedy, Su- 
karno, text of message from Belgrade confer- 
ence) 

Pressures for Migration From Burope Slacken in 
BOGL (Warten)... «© » « « a. ao Wy eee 


Index 


Japan 

United States and Japan Conclude Bilateral Textile 
Agreement (text of draft agreement) ‘ 

United States and Japan Exchange Notes “on 
Nuclear Tests (texts of notes) 

Korea. Chairman of Council for National Besee- 
struction of Korea To Visit US ...... 

Mali. President Kennedy Receives Representa- 
tives of Belgrade Conference, Explains U.S. 
Position on Current World Situation (Keita, 
Kennedy, Sukarno, text of ape: from ee 
conference ) 


Mutual Security. U. Ss. To Aia Republic of the Congo 
in Agricultural Development .... pie 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. President 
Urges Approval of Atomic Cooperation Agreement 
With France (Kennedy, Rusk, en Sea- 
borg, text of agreement) > 

Panama. U.S. and Panama Open Air Talks 

Portugal. Letters of Credence (Pereira) 


Presidential Documents 

Import Restrictions Imposed on Certain Cotton 
Products .. 

President Kennedy Receives Representatives of Bel- 
grade Conference, Explains U.S. Position on Cur- 
rent World Situation ‘ 

President Sends Message to Conference on Science 
and World Affairs ‘ 

President Urges Approval of Atomic Cooperation 
Agreement With France .. 

Refugees. Pressures for Migration From Burope 
Slacken in 1961 (Warren) mae 


Science. President Sends Message to Ounference on 
Science and World Affairs (text of message) . 

Sweden. United States and Sweden Sign Supple- 
mentary Tariff rephhean (texts of cease 
and notes) $a + & fet eee cen ah ae 

Treaty Information 

Current Actions ‘ 

President Urges Approval of Atomic Cooperation 
Agreement With France (Kennedy, Rusk, Gil- 
patric, Seaborg, text of agreement) . 

United States and Japan Conclude Bilateral Textile 
Agreement (text of draft agreement) : 

United States and Sweden Sign Supplementary 
Tariff re ( texts of er and 
notes ) gt Dal " r ° 

U.S.S.R. 

The Current World Scene (Lindley) . 

Western Foreign Ministers Discuss Measures To 
Meet Soviet Threats (text of communique) 

United Kingdom. Western Foreign Ministers Dis- 
cuss Measures To Meet Soviet Threats (text of 
communique) aw Rae a Se ee ak ee 

United Nations. U.S. Hopes for Cease-Fire in 
Katanga, Supports Integrity of Congo Nation . 


Name Index 


Gilpatric, Roswell L . 
Keita, Modibo . 
Kennedy, President . 
Lindley, Ernest K . 
Margrave, Robert N 
Pak Chung Hee ‘ 
Pereira, Pedro Theotonio 
Rusk, Secretary 
Sanjuan, Pedro 
Seaborg, Glenn T 
Sukarno, Dr .. 
Warren, George L. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


New pamphlets on vital topics— 


BERLIN—1961 


In the words of Secretary of State Dean Rusk, “This pamphlet 
sets forth some of the basic facts about Berlin, the repeated assaults 
on its freedom, and our obligations. It outlines also our patient and 
persistent efforts to resolve the issues involved by peaceful means. 
I believe that it will provide useful background for all citizens. Public 
understanding of the necessity for both firmness and diplomacy will 
contribute to the prospects for peace.” The 48-page Background 
pamphlet also contains a number of documents relating to the situation 


Department = ber. 


Publication 7257 30 cents 


of THE NUCLEAR TEST-BAN TREATY: 


GATEWAY 10 PEACE 


The Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests 
St t began on October 31, 1958, with the United States, the United King- 
a e dom, and the Soviet Union as participants. More than 300 sessions 
later, the United States and United Kingdom put on the table at 
Geneva a proposed new treaty aimed at ending the fear of nuclear 
tests and radioactive fallout through a pledge by all signatory nations 
not to test nuclear weapons—a pledge to be made meaningful by 
international inspection. 

Provisions of the treaty and problems involved in its adoption are 

discussed in this 34-page pamphlet released in mid-August 1961. 


Publication 7254 20 cents 
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Order Form Please send me copies of: 


To: Supt. of Documents BERLIN—1961 


Govt, Printing Office 


Washington 25, D.C. THE NUCLEAR TEST-BAN TREATY: GATEWAY TO PEACE 





Enclesed find: 

eS, LT Ee OE Oe Oe Ee SE ee PND 
$: 
(cash, check, or money City, Zone, and State: -....-..----------------------------------------- 
order payable to 
Supt. of Docs.) 














